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On  the  Hill 


Dr.  Reveley  has  announced  the  following 
administrative  appointments:  Dr.  Royster  C. 
Hedgepeth,  from  the  position  of  Director  of  Counseling 
and  Career  Planning  to  the  position  of  Associate 
Director  of  Development;  Mr.  James  O.  Beckner.  II, 
from  the  position  of  Assistant  Director  of  Counseling 
and  Career  Planning  to  the  position  of  Acting  Director 
of  Counseling  and  Career  Planning;  Mr.  W.  Bruce 
Swartz,  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Director  of 
Admissions  and  Financial  Aid;  and  Mr.  Martin  M. 
Sherrod,  to  the  position  of  Director  of 
Communications . 

The  Acting  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs, 
Dr.  Thomas  Mayo,  announced  in  June  that  120  men 
had  been  named  to  the  Dean 's  List  on  the  basis  of  their 
academic  performance  during  the  spring  semester.  To 
be  named  to  the  Dean's  List  a  student  must  achieve  a 
minimum  grade-point  average  of  3.3  out  of  a  possible 
4.0. 

Four  juniors  were  inducted  into  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  the  national  honorary  leadership  society,  in 
May.  Founded  in  1914,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa 
recognizes  individuals  who,  through  significant 
leadership  in  various  phases  of  campus  life,  including 
academics,  contribute  wholesomely  to  the  College.  The 
members  of  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  seek  to  use  their 
personal  influence  as  campus  leaders  to  better  campus 
life  and  to  encourage  high  standards  in  all  activities. 
The  inductees  are:  Steven  Earl  Baril,  Richmond; 
Randall  WUliam  Evans,  Atlanta,  Geoi^ia;  Joseph 
Lawton  King,  LouisvUle,  Kentucky;  and  Robert  David 
Parsons,  Brentwood,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Homer  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Hampden-Sydney,  has  been  awarded  a  National 
Science  Foundation  Faculty  Fellowship  in  Science. 
The  fellowships,  which  go  to  college  and  university 
faculty  members  from  31  states,  are  designed  to  help 
them  improve  their  competence  in  relating  the 
applications  of  science  to  problems  of  society.  The 
Foundation  received  538  applications  which  were 
reviewed  and  evaluated  on  a  merit  basis  by  panelists 
appointed  by  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
with  final  selection  being  made  by  the  NSF.  Smith  is 
the  only  fellowship  recipient  from  Virginia. 

Dr.  W.  Taylor  Reveley  presided  over  Patrick 
Henry  Day  ceremonies,  on  Saturday,  May  29th  at 
Charlotte  Court  House,  Virginia.  Henry  sent  six  sons  to 
the  College  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  ceremonies  were  scheduled  for  the 
orator's  last  home  and  burial  place,  Red  Hill,  but 
inclement  weather  dictated  that  the  celebration  be 
moved  to  Charlotte  Court  House,  the  site  of  Henry's 


last  speech.  Virginia  Governor  Mills  Godwin  was  the 
featured  speaker. 

Four  Hampden-Sydney  men,  three  rising  seniors 
and  one  rising  junior,  received  stipends  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  research  under  the  College's  Summer 
Research  Participation  Program.  The  four  recipients 
were:  William  J.  Burton,  Lynchburg,  Via.;  Christopher 
M.  Justis,  Charlotte,  N.C.;  John  A.  Mapp,  Jr., 
Leesburg,  Via.;  and  Barry  L.  Riddle,  Gladys,  Va.  The 
Summer  Research  Participation  Program  seeks  to 
capitalize  on  the  fact  that  a  student  may  devote  full 
time  to  research  during  the  summer  without  sacrificing 
the  opportunity  to  take  regular  course  work. 

Fourteen  Hampden-Sydney  men  were  nominated 
for  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  national 
honorary  academic  society,  in  March.  The  eleven 
seniors  and  three  juniors  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
their  scholarship,  moral  character,  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  had  attained  a  well-rounded  liberal  arts 
education.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  nominees  are  chosen  from 
the  top  ten  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class,  provided 
they  meet  the  other  requirements,  and  from  rising 
seniors  who  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of 
3.8  out  of  a  possible  4.0.  The  honored  students  are 
graduating  seniors:  William  Allison  Blackman,  John 
Elliot  Brush,  Mark  Bumette,  William  WUson  Samuel 
Butler,  Thomas  Elroy  Dobyns,  Hugh  Johnston  Hagan, 
III,  Russell  Lee  Handy,  Douglas  Clifton  Moore,  Jr., 
William  David  Paxton,  Robin  Alan  Saul,  Martin 
Manker  Sherrod;  and  rising  seniors:  Lynwood 
Poythress  Baird,  Oden  Kenneth  Semones,  Jr.,  and 
Douglas  Frederick  Zier.  Graduating  seniors  Haywood 
Gordon  France,  Jr.,  Roger  Peter  Glass,  and  George 
Edgar  Rice  were  tapped  as  juniors. 

Two  rising  juniors,  William  D.  Redd  of  West  Point 
and  Joseph  B.  Heldreth,  HI  of  Martinsville,  have  been 
named  recipients  of  the  Junior  Baker  Scholarships  for 
graduate  study  in  business  administration.  The  awards 
sponsored  by  the  George  F.  Baker  Trust  of  New  York, 
have  been  given  annually  to  rising  juniors  who  are 
interested  in  business  careers  and  possess  outstanding 
academic  ability  and  leadership  potential.  The  two 
men  will  receive  financial  support  for  work  toward  a 
master's  degree  in  business  administration,  as  well  as 
financial  assistance  during  their  last  two  years  at 
Hampden-Sydney.  In  addition  to  scholarship  aid,  the 
grants  allow  the  recipients  to  attend  a  three  week 
summer  institute  of  the  American  Management 
Association. 


On  April  9th  the  members  of  Hampden-Sydney's 
200th  class  were  the  guests  of  the  College's 
administration  at  a  reception  held  in  Hampden  House, 
the  College's  alumni/faculty  house.  The  unique  wine 
tasting  reception  was  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
College  Affairs. 

Three  members  of  the  College  community.  Dr. 
Hassell  Simpson,  Dr.  Robert  Rogers  and  Mark  Van 
Wormer,  were  featured  in  Southside  Virginia 
Community  College's  production  of  Harvey.  Simpson, 
the  chairman  of  the  English  department  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  who  will  be  taking  a  leave  of 
absence  this  fall  to  research  the  subject  of  race 
relations  in  the  novels  of  William  Faulkner,  played  the 
choice  role  of  Elwood  P.  Dowd,  a  rather  befuddled 
gentleman  whose  best  friend  is  an  invisible 
six-and-a-half  foot  rabbit.  Dr.  Rogers,  the  religion 
department's  newest  member,  played  the  psychiatrist 
Dr.  Chumley,  and  Van  Wormer,  who  graduated  summa 
cum  laude  from  the  College  in  May,  played  his 
assistant  Duane  Wilson. 

Two  Hampden-Sydney  professors  have  been 
awarded  grants  from  the  Virginia  Foundation  for 
Independent  Colleges  (VFIC).  The  Maurice  L.  Mednick 
Memorial  Fund  Committee  of  the  VFIC  awarded  a 
total  of  $950.00  to  the  College  for  research  work  by 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Goldberg  and  Dr.  William  A.  Shear.  An 
assistant  professor  of  government  and  foreign  affairs, 
Goldberg's  topic  was  "The  Act  of  Founding:  'From 
the  Family  of  the  Lion,  or  the  Tribe  of  the  Eagle.'  " 
Dr.  Goldberg  was  also  granted  $1,000.00  from  the 
CoUege  as  part  of  the  Faculty  Summer  Fellowship 
Program.  Shear,  an  associate  professor  of  Biology, 
conducted  his  research  on  the  "Revision  of  the  Spider 


Family  Tetrablemmidae."  He  also  received  $1,000.00 
from  the  College  under  the  same  Faculty  Summer 
Fellowship  Program. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of 
Bible  and  Religion  at  Hampden-Sydney,  has  been 
invited  to  become  one  of  the  first  group  of  twenty 
visiting  Lilly  Scholars  in  the  Humanities  area  at  Duke 
University.  Rogers  will  be  participating  in  a  seminar 
entitled  ''Religious  Structures  in  Literature  and  the 
Drama.  ^  Sponsored  by  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  the 
visiting  scholars  program  allows  approximately  sixty 
visiting  scholars  from  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges 
within  a  radius  of  two-hundred  miles  of  Duke  to 
participate  in  a  three-day  seminar. 

The  Center  for  Counseling  and  Career  Planning 
will,  this  fall,  sponsor  the  third  annual  Evening  with 
the  Pros.  The  program  affords  students,  especially 
seniors,  the  opportunity  to  discuss  professional  careers 
with  representatives  from  a  variety  of  fields  and 
occupations.  Following  the  pattern  set  in  previous 
years  the  format  will  ^ain  be  one  of  loose,  informal 
dialogue.  The  Center  advertises  "No  speeches,  no 
fanfare,  just  good  substantive  discussion." 

WCVE-TV,  Channel  23  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
will  broadcast  Heritage  '76,  a  multi-media  production 
that  takes  its  viewers  through  the  colorful  two 
hundred-year  history  of  the  College  beginning  with  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  on  January  1,  1776,  on 
September  22nd  at  8:00  p.m.  Cable  systems  carrying 
Channel  23  include  Channel  7  in  Charlottesville, 
Channel  2  in  Petersburg,  Channel  4  in  Williamsburg, 
Channel  12  in  Newport  News,  Channel  5  in  Danville 
and  Channel  6  in  Hampton. 


Dr.  Shear 


Dr.  Goldberg 


The  Commencement  Address 


Dr.  Graves  H.  Thompson, 
Walter  Blair  Professor  of  Latin 
and  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of 
'27,  delivered  the  address  at  the 
College's  200th  Commencement 
during  Commencement  exercises 
on  May  9,  1976,  in  Hundley 
Stadium.  His  address  is  printed  in 
full  below. 

If  any  of  you  were 
expecting  to  see  and  hear 
President  Ford  on  this  occasion, 
let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  he.  I  feel  rather  like  the 
city  fellow  driving  through  the 
country  who  ran  into  a  pig  and 
killed  it.  The  irate  farmer  rushed 
out  about  to  attack  the  motorist, 
who  said,  "Don't  worry,  I'll 
replace  it."  To  which  the  farmer 
replied,  "You  can't— you're  not 
fat  enough." 

Obviously  I'm  not  fat 
enough,  metaphorically  speaking, 
to  replace  President  Ford. 
Another  difference  is,  he  gets 
clever  people  to  write  his 
speeches;  I  have  to  write  my 
own. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a 
personal  note,  it  was  just  49 
years  ago  this  Commencement 
that  I  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  Valedictory 
address  for  the  class  of  1927. 

It  was  not  a  very  good 
speech.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is 
that  in  trying  to  prepare  for  the 
address  I  went  to  Mr.  P.  T. 
Atkinson,  who  was  the  financial 
secretary        (later        renamed 


treasurer)  of  the  college  (this  was 
before  we  had  all  this  confusing 
proliferation  of  vice  presidents) 
for  some  pointers. 

The  only  advice  he  had  to 
give  me  was  "Keep  it  short." 
Well,  when  President  Reveley 
phoned  me  (I  was  in  North 
Carolina  at  the  time)  about 
delivering  this  talk,  the  last  thing 
he  said  on  the  phone  was,  "15 
minutes."  I  thought  later  he 
might  have  been  muttering  about 
the  length  of  the  phone  call,  but 
now  I  am  sure  it  was  about  the 
length  of  the  talk.  Mr.  Joseph 
Trotter,  the  president's  assistant, 
had  much  the  same  advice  to 
impart.  "Make  it  brief,"  he  told 
me.  So  it  was  49  years  ago,  so  it 
is  now.  As  the  French  remark, 
"Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'est  la 
meme  chose."  (The  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  remain 
the  same.) 

If  brevity  is  not  always  the 
soul  of  wit,  at  least  it  seems  to  be 
the  sole  merit  in  a  speech.  As 
automotive  engineers  know,  the 
longer  the  spoke,  the  greater  the 
tire. 

Napoleon  said  a 
constitution  should  be  short  and 
obscure.  The  same  goes  for  a 
talk.  Yet,  I  observe  that  just  100 
years  ago  at  the  Centenary  of 
Hampden-Sydney,  celebrated  on 
June  14,  1876,  the  orator  Hugh 
Blair  Grigsby  delivered  the 
address  of  the  occasion— one  that 
covers  46  printed  pages  and 
lasted  for  one  hour  and  a  half. 
This  I  do  not  have  the  strength 
or  wits  to  match. 

I  have  thought  to  consider 
this  morning  the  great  principles 
which  certain  societies  have 
sought  to  establish  as 
guidelines— principles  that  might 
be  applicable  to  ourselves. 

There  are  a  few  great 
documents  of  mankind  that  we 
cannot  and  must  not  forget;  the 
Declaration     of     Independence, 


whose  signing  the  country  is 
celebrating  this  year.  Or  the 
Magna  Carta.  And  here  I  cannot 
refrain  from  interpolating  an 
incident  that  occurred  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Runnymede  in 
England. 

Another  American  had  just 
come  up  as  a  guide  was 
explaining:  "Historically,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  sites 
in  the  free  world.  Here  the 
nobles  forced  King  John  to  sign 
the  Magna  Carta."  "When?" 
asked  the  American.  "About 
1215."  The  American  glanced  at 
his  watch  and  said:  "Pshaw,  to 
think,  I  missed  it  by  just  about 
30  minutes." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  not 
thinking  today  of  such  great 
documents,  nor  of  stern 
regulations  like  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi,  the  Greek  codes  of 
Draco  and  Solon,  the  12  Tables 
of  Rome,  the  unalterable  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  the 
Persians— though  , 
parenthetically,  this  last  has 
made  its  way  into  the  Virginia 
scene.  I  understand  that  recently 
one  drowsy  winter  day  in  a  warm 
courthouse  the  radiators  were 
hissing  and  speakers  were 
droning  away.  One  lawyer 
shouted,  "If  this  interpretation 
of  the  statutes  should  prevail,  we 
are  back  with  the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians," 
Thereupon  there  came  from  the 
back  of  the  room  a  sleepy  voice 
murmuring,  "My  mother's  father 
was  a  Meade." 

No,  rather  I  am  thinking  of 
things  like  the  Decalogue  (the  10 
Commandments)  that  formed 
the  basis  of  Hebrew  and 
subsequent  Christian  morality,  or 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
validity  of  neither  has  yet  been 
overthrown. 

Then  there  were  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  Greeks: 
andreia,      bravery;      dikaiosyne. 


justice;  sophia,  wisdom; 
sophrosyne,  moderation.  To 
these  have  been  added  the  three 
Christian  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  A  man  could  do  worse 
than  direct  his  life  by  these  seven 
principles. 

But  rather  than  these 
familiar  virtues,  I  should  like  to 
urge  you  to  consider  as  further 
guides  of  life  three  characteristics 
that  molded  the  ancient  Roman 
character  toward  the  greatness  it 
achieved.  I  speak  not  of  the 
Rome  of  Caligula  and  Nero,  but 
of  earlier,  more  noble  years. 

There  was  GRA VITAS  (our 
word  "gravity,"  which  does  not 
express  its  thrust).  Gravitas 
meant  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
the  idea  that  "life  is  real,  life  is 
earnest,"  and  that  one  must 
accept  the  demands  facing  one.  I 
know  you  have  observed  this 
characteristic  in  those  among 
you  whom  you  must  admire,  as 
well  as  its  absence  in  others. 
Teachers  soon  discover  that  there 
are  certain  students  that  can  be 
counted  on  to  do  promptly  and 
conscientiously  the  work  that  is 
expected  of  them.  Editors  know 
who  will  turn  in  on  time  the 
articles  needed  for  a  publication. 
Officers  find  out  whom  they  can 
trust  to  carry  on  the  essential 
work  of  an  organization.  Blessed 
are  the  reliable,  for  they  shall 
never  lack  esteem.  It  is  a  matter 
of  doing  not  your  own  thing,  but 
the  proper  thing. 

Then  there  was 
SIMPLICITAS  (our  word 
"simplicity,"  which  again  does 
not  express  the  Roman  idea). 
simplicitas  implies  openness, 
honesty,  directness.  It  does  not 
permit  of  devious  means  to 
achieve   one's  selfish   aims.  The 


opposite  of  simplicitas  is 
duplicity,  double-dealing. 

Seneca,  the  Roman 
statesman  and  Stoic  philosopher, 
a  man  who  had  experienced  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  political  life  and 
of  imperial  favor  and  disfavor, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  man's 
greatest  peril  is  man.  Natural 
disasters,  he  said,  usually  can  be 
anticipated.  Storms  give  a 
warning  before  they  strike. 
Buildings  creak  before  they 
collapse.  Smoke  foretells  fire. 
Wild  animals,  driven  by  hunger 
or  fear,  may  attack  you,  but  only 
on  the  first  encounter.  If  they 
pass  you  by,  you  are  safe.  Only 
man  greets  another  with  friendly 
face,  goes  past,  then  turns  and 
stabs  him  in  the  back. 

A  somewhat  cynical  view, 
but  that  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
matter.  If  such  is  the  danger 
from  man,  Seneca  asks,  what  is 
the  obligation  of  man?  To  guard 
against  injury  from  others,  but  to 
injure  no  person.  Be  not 
deceived,  and  deceive  not.  Be 
honest  and  straightforward  in 
your  dealings  with  others, 
rejoicing  in  their  happiness  and 
sympathizing  with  them  in  their 
misfortune.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  part  of  simplicitas. 

Thirdly,  there  was  PIETAS, 
our  word  piety,  but  to  the 
Romans  it  conveyed  much  more 
than  that.  It  implies  a  sense  of 
duty— what  a  person  owes  not 
only  to  the  gods,  but  to  his 
country,  his  parents,  his  children, 
his  relations,  his  friends.  It  is 
dutifulness,  affection,  love, 
loyalty. 

The  classic  example— in 
both  senses  of  the  word 
"classic"— the  classic  example  of 
pietas  is  Aeneas.  Those  of  you 


who  are  familiar  with  the  Aeneid 
will  recall  how  Vergil  continually 
applies  the  adjective  pius  to  his 
protagonist.  Now,  Aeneas  is 
heedful  of  and  obedient  to  the 
gods,  but  his  piety  is  much  more 
than  that.  He  is  aware  of  his 
obligation  as  the  leader  of  the 
Trojan  remnant— his  duty  to  see 
that  they  are  led  to  a  new  land  in 
Italy  to  establish  a  new  home.  He 
is  temporarily  sidetracked  in 
North  Africa  by  a  love  affair 
with  the  beautiful  Queen  Dido, 
but  in  the  end  he  realizes  that 
devotion  to  his  people  must 
supersede  his  personal  pleasure  in 
the  delights  of  a  lush  country 
and  a  lissome  blonde. 

King  Edward  VIII  made  the 
opposite  choice— he  renounced 
his  obligation  to  his  countrymen 
for  his  love.  Aeneas'  sense  of 
duty,  his  pietas,  obliged  him  to 
renounce  love  for  duty.  True, 
Dido  might  reproach  him  for  his 
failure  in  his  obligation  to  her. 
Here  is  a  basic  element  of 
tragedy— the  conflict  of  two 
loyalties— but  the  greater  must 
prevail.  "Not  that  I  loved  Caesar 
less,"  said  Brutus,  "but  that  I 
loved  Rome  more." 

I  think  we  can  apply  pietas 
to  a  college  as  well.  Have  you 
graduates  as  students  here 
cultivated  that  devotion  to 
Hampden-Sydney  that  marks  so 
many  of  its  alumni?  Has  its  good 
name  ranked  high  in  your 
priorities?  Or  have  selfish 
interests  come  before  the  best 
interests  of  the  school?  You  may 
ask  these  questions  of  yourselves, 


of  the  faculty,  or  of  any  others 
concerned  with  the  college. 

You  know,  this  is  partly  a 
matter  of  self-interest.  The  value 
of  the  degree  that  you  are 
receiving  today  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  public  esteem  for 
Hampden-Sydney,  or  lack  of  it. 
Anything  that  demeans  the 
college  lessens  the  value  of  your 
credentials  as  a  graduate  of  the 
college. 

Off  and  on  in  the  past  I 
have  been  the  embarrassed 
observer  of  student  behavior  that 
did  the  college  no  good,  and  even 
resulted  in  the  cancellation  of 
gifts  and  bequests.  There  have 
been  some  years  in  the  past  when 
the  Tiger  saw  itself  as  a  vehicle  of 
condemnation,  of  negative,  not 
constructive  criticism,  of 
destruction.  Its  editors  and 
columnists  seemingly  could  find 
nothing  good  to  say  about 
Hampden-Sydney,  and  plenty 
that  was  bad. 

Frankly,  had  I  been  the 
pEirent  of  a  college-age  student,  I 
should  not  have  dreamed  of 
sending  him  to  a  place  such  as 
Hampden-Sydney  was  made  to 
appear.  Fortunately,  those  years 
seem  to  lie  in  the  past.  I  have 
only  commendation  and  praise 
for  the  editors  and  writers  of 
recent  years,  some  of  whom  you 
number  among  yourselves. 

Well,  enough  of  this.  Let  me 
only  repeat  that  as  you  go  out  to 
meet  the  demands  of  life  you 
keep  in  mind  those  old  Roman 
virtues:  GRAVITAS,  a  sense  of 
responsibility;  SIMPLICITAS, 
openness,  directness,  honesty; 
and  PIETAS,  loyalty  to  whatever 
organization,  institution,  or 
business  you  may  become 
connected       with;       to       your 


associates,  your  friends,  your 
family,  your  country,  your  God. 

It  has  been  great  sharing  the 
last  four  years  with  you,  and 
knowing  many  of  you 
personally.  I  recall  the  first  time 
you  appeared  in  these  gowns  of 
garnet  and  grey  as  freshmen  of 
the  Bicentennial  Class.  It  seems  a 
long  time  ago  in  a  way,  and  yet  a 
short  one,  too.  You  entered  as 
boys,  you  leave  as  men.  You 
have  grown  physically  and 
mentally,  with  an  increased  sense 
of  responsibility,  I  believe.  It  has 
been  a  wonderful 
transformation . 

It's  like  what  happened  to 
an  old  fellow  from  the  country 
who  came  to  town  and  went  into 
a  hotel  lobby  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  There  in  front  of  him 
was  an  open  door  with  a 
wrinkled  old  lady  standing  inside 
it.  He  watched  in  amazement  as 
the  door  slid  shut.  He  continued 
to  gaze  at  it  in  amazement  for  a 
time.  Then  the  door  slid  open 
again,  and  out  stepped  a 
gorgeously  gowned  blonde 
beauty.  "By  golly,"  said  the 
amazed  fellow  from  the 
boondocks,  "I  think  I'll  go  back 
for  my  old  lady  and  run  her 
through  that  thing."  Well,  college 
sometimes  does  something  like 
that. 

In  1798  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  invaded  Egypt  with  a 
French  army.  On  July  21,  just  as 
the  engagement  known  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids  was  about 
to  begin.  Napoleon  cried  to  his 
troops,  "Soldiers,  from  these 
pyramids  40  centuries  look  down 
on  you!" 

I  cannot  be  so 
grandiloquent  as  Napoleon,  but  I 
can  exclaim:  "Seniors  (if  I  may 


use  that  term  for  the  last  time), 
Seniors,  200  years  look  down  on 
you!"  This  is  almost  literally 
true.  On  the  ridge  behind  you 
across  the  road,  the  first 
Hampden-Sydney  buildings 
arose,  erected  by  our  forerunners 
in  1775-76.  They  gaze  down  on 
you.  You  are  their  heirs  and 
successors. 

In  front  of  you— and  here 
there  is  a  double  symbolism, 
make  of  it  what  you  will— in 
front  of  you,  you  see  both  Death 
Valley  and  the  risen  sun.  Which 
shall  it  be?  It  could  be  a 
death -like  existence,  a  life  of 
emptiness  and  nothingness  for 
you.  Or,  on  the  contrary  it  can 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  day. 
You  go  forth  now  to  meet  the 
challenges  it  brings.  The  sun  is 
already  well  up.  The  real  heat  of 
the  day  is  yet  to  come,  but  you 
are  right  featly  equipped.  So  fear 
not,  and  the  best  of  luck,  fla 


Awards 


Four  "children  of  the  College"  received 
honorary  doctorate  degrees  during 
Hampden-Sydney's  200th  commencement  exercises. 

Receiving  an  honorary  LL.D.  degree  was  James 
B.  Massey,  Jr.,  Headmaster  of  Norfolk  Academy  and 
son  of  Dr.  James  B.  Massey,  one  of  the  most 
respected  professors  in  the  College's  history.  The 
younger  Massey  attended  Hampden-Sydney  for  two 
sessions  and  was  graduated  from  Erskine  College  in 
1934.  He  received  the  M.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1942. 

The  Headmaster  of  St.  Christopher's  School  in 
Richmond,  George  J.  McVey.was  also  the  recipient  of 
an  honorary  LL.D.  degree.  A  1961  magna  cum  laude 
graduate  of  Hampden-Sydney,  McVey  also  received 
the  M.Ed,  degree  from  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University  in  1973. 

Receiving  yet  another  honorary  LL.D.  degree 
was  W.  Hamilton  Flannagan  of  Louisa  County, 
Virginia.  Also  an  alumnus  of  Hampden-Sydney, 
Flann^an  is  presently  the  Director  of  the  Roanoke 
Memorial  Hospital. 

L.  Randolph  Harrison,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  was 
awarded  the  D.D.  degree.  A  missionary  to  Brazil  from 
1962-74,  Harrison  was  graduated  from 
Hampden-Sydney  with  the  B.A.  degree  in  1950,  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  with  the  M.Div.  degree 
in  1953  and  from  the  Presbyterian  School  of 
Christian  Education  with  the  M.A.  degree  in  1973.  He 
is  presently  pastor  of  the  Lexington  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Lexington,  Virginia. 


Three  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallions 
were  presented  during  the  College's  commencement 
exercises— one  to  an  alumnus,  one  to  a  graduating 
senior  and  one  to  a  couple  in  the  Hampden-Sydney 
Community.  Dr.  James  Selden  Harris— the 
alumnus— was  chosen  as  one  who  has  been 
"conspicuously  helpful  to  the  institution  in  its  effort 
to  encourage  and  preserve  a  high  standard  of  morals." 
Dr.  Harris  is  the  co-founder  of  the  Blackstone  Family 
Practice  Center.  He  was  graduated  from 
Hampden-Sydney  in  1953. 

A.  Carter  Magee,  Jr.  of  Roanoke— the  graduating 
senior— was  selected  "for  excellence  of  character  and 
generous  service  to  his  fellows."  "Chip"  served  as 
editor  of  The  Tiger  during  his  senior  year. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Clower— the  couple  in 
the  community— received  the  third  Sullivan 
Medallion.  Dr.  Clower  is  Professor  of  Bible  and 
Religion  at  the  College. 

Dr.  William  G.  Hughes  was  chosen  to  receive  the 
Cabell  Award.  The  award  is  made  annually  and 
recognizes  a  faculty  member  for  distinguished 
teaching. 

David  Paxton  of  Roanoke  was  awarded  the 
Gammon  Cup.  The  Gammon  Cup  is  awarded  annually 
to  that  "member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  best 
served  the  College."  Paxton  served  as  president  of  the 
student  body,  co-captain  of  the  football  team,  and 
graduated  magna  cum  laude. 

Frank  C.  Bedinger,  III,  of  Boydton,  Virginia, 
was  selected  to  receive  the  Anna  Carrington  Harrison 
Award.  The  award  is  presented  to  the  student  who 
demonstrates  the  most  constructive  leadership  during 
the  year.  Frank  is,  incidentally,  the  eighteenth 
Bedinger  to  attend  Hampden-Sydney.  The  first 
Bedinger,  Mr.  B.  F.  Bedinger,  along  with  his  son,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Bedinger,  his  grandson,  Mr.  F.  C.  Bedinger,  Jr.; 
and  his  great  grandson  Frank,  form  one  of  the  longest 
direct  lines  of  Hampden-Sydney  graduates.  The  list  of 
brothers  and  cousins  seems  endless. 
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Dr.  Reveley 


Dr.  Reveley  Announces  Resignation 


At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty 
on  Monday,  April  5,  Dr.  W. 
Taylor  Reveley  announced  his 
intention  to  resign  as  president 
of  the  College  at  the  close  of  the 
1976-77  year.  Telling  the  faculty 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  had 
been  informed  of  his  decision, 
the  eighteenth  president  of 
Hampden-Sydney  added,  "As  the 
College's  bicentennial  will  by 
then  be  an  accomplished  fact, 
the  time  is  appropriate  to  honor 
my  long-standing  desire  to  return 
to  teaching." 

Dr.  Reveley  closed  with  this 
comment:  "I  shall  leave  the 
presidency  with  an  abiding 
affection  for  Hampden-Sydney 
and  with  confidence  in  her 
potential  for  a  third  century  of 
service  to  church  and  nation." 


During  Dr.  Reveley 's 
thirteen-year  administration, 
continued  progress  has  been 
made  on  all  fronts.  The  faculty 
has  increased  by  42%,  with  90% 
holding  doctoral  degrees. The 
student  body  rose  55%  to  an 
all-time  high  of  793  in  1975, 
endowment  has  doubled,  faculty 
salaries  have  increased  each  year, 
six  new  buildings  and  a  number 
of  faculty  homes  have  been 
constructed,  and  yet  the  College 
has  operated  with  a  balanced 
budget. 

Dr.  Reveley  received  his 
B.A.  degree  from 
Hampden-Sydney  in  1939,  his 
B.D.  degree  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1942, 
and  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Duke 
in  1953.  He  has  also  received  an 


honorary  LL.D.  degree  from 
Southwestern  at  Memphis  in 
1966  and  a  D.Litt.  degree  from 
the  College  of  Charleston  in 
1976. 

While  a  student  on  the  Hill 
he  was  president  of  the  student 
body,  lettered  in  three  sports, 
and  graduated  magna  cum  laude. 

During  his  tenure  as 
president.  Dr.  Reveley  served  as 
president  of  the  Virginia 
Foundation  for  Independent 
Colleges  and  of  the  Association 
of  Virginia  Colleges. 

A  future  issue  of  The 
Record  will  include  a  more 
detailed  account  of  Dr.  Reveley's 
involvement  with  and 
contributions  to  the  College,     ft 


Schurr  New  Academic  Dean 

Dr.  George  M.  Schurr,  formerly  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Sangamon  State  University  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  at 
Hampden-Sydney.    As   Vice   President  for   Academic 


Affairs,  Schurr  becomes  the  chief  educational  officer 
of  the  College.  Among  his  duties  will  be  included  the 
responsibility  for  approving  faculty  and  administrative 
appointments,  overseeing  the  existing  academic 
program,  and  initiating  educational  innovations. 

Commenting  on  Schurr 's  appointment  Dr.  W. 
Taylor  Reveley  stated  that  "Dr.  Schurr  comes  to  us 
highly  recommended,  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  an 
administrator.  The  College  is  fortunate  to  have 
attracted  a  man  of  Dr.  Schurr's  professional  and 
personal  abilities." 

Schurr's  appointment  is  the  end  result  of  an 
exhaustive  search.  In  addition  to  having  taught  for  over 
17  years,  Schurr  also  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
administrative  experience,  having  most  recently 
chaired  Sangamon  State's  Committee  on  Academic 
Standards.  Schurr  has  been  presented  faculty  member 
of  the  year  or  outstanding  professor  awards  from  the 
student  governing  organizations  of  two 
institutions— Park  College  so  honored  him  in  1964  and 
Northern  Arizona  University  in  1970.  A  member  of 
the  Professional  Advisory  Board  of  the  Foundation  of 
Thanatology,  Schurr  has  published  a  number  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  history  of  ideas  and  the  philosophy  of 
science. 

A  1951  graduate  of  the  University  of  Redlands, 
he  received  the  B.D.  degree  from  Garrett  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Ph.D  degree  from  Yale  University.  In 
addition  to  his  academic  and  administrative 
experience,  Schurr  has  served  pastorates  in  both 
Illinois  and  Connecticut.  He  is  residing  on  the  campus. 


Avison  Named  to  Position 

Mr.  James  O.  Auison  recently  accepted  the 
position  of  Vice  President  for  Development,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  President  Reveley.  Avison 
comes  to  the  Hill  from  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa,  where 
he  has  served  as  Vice  President  for  Institutional 
Development  for  the  past  ten  years.  Through  the 
professional  fund  raising  firm  of  Marts  and  Lundy, 
Avison  has  directed  successful  capital  campaigns  for 
such  institutions  as  W  of  ford  College  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has  also  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Florida  Private  Colleges  Foundation. 

As  Vice  President  for  Development,  Avison  will 
direct  the  entire  development  program  of  the  College, 
including  capital  fund  raising,  foundation  solicitation, 
and  publications  and  public  relations.  The  new  vice 
president  will  also  coordinate  Board  of  Trustees  efforts 
in  the  area  of  development.  Commenting  on  Avison's 
appointment  Dr.  Reveley  cited  "Mr.  Avison's  proven 
professional  ability. " 

Avison  received  the  B.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Richmond  in  1949.  He  jogs  two  to  three 
miles  every  morning,  and  also  enjoys  squash  and 
handball.  He  and  his  wife  live  on  the  campus. 
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Summer  in  the  Sydney 


by  F.  Lee  Brown,  Jr. 

Via  Sacra  looks  like  a  lonely 
scene  from  a  Western 
movie— deserted.  If  it  weren't  for 
the  large,  leafy  oaks  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  you  could 
almost  imagine  the  sagebrush 
blowing  across  the  road.  The 
serenity  is  broken  only 
occasionally— English  professor 
Larry  Martin  riding  his  bicycle  to 
the  Post  Office  and  back  to  his 
Via  Sacra  home,  Mrs.  P.  T. 
walking  to  the  new  museum 
from  her  Venable  Hall 
apartment.  Buildings  and 
Grounds  crewmen  adjusting 
sprinklers  on  the  Winston  lawn. 

The  quiet  that  descends 
upon  Via  Sacra  in  the 
summer— and  even  moreso  upon 
Gushing  Gircle— is  deceptive,  for 
in  the  summer  the  focal  points  of 
campus  activity  move  away  from 
the  Gollege  buildings  and  broad 
lawns  and  into  the  backyards 
and,  this  year,  into  the  woods. 

The  rumble  and  scrape  of 
large  machinery  can  be  heard  this 
summer  in  two  places  on  the 
campus,  to  the  north  of 
Hampden  House  and  on  the 
northeastern  fringes  of  the 
grounds.  The  latter  site,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  College,  is  the 
most  noticeable;  there  bulldozers 
are  widening  both  the  soccer 
field  and  rugby -intramural  field. 
The  widening  is  necessary  to 
include  space  for  a  new  practice 
football  area— the  present 
practice  field  will  soon  be 
reshaped  for  six  new  tennis 
courts. 

Behind  Hampden  House, 
more  construction  is  hidden  in 
the  woods.  A  new  dormitory  (or, 
more  correctly,  a  set  of  four  new 
modular  housing  units)  is  near 
completion.  The  new  residences 
are  paneled  and  air-conditioned 
and  each  of  the  thirty -two  rooms 
has  a  private  bath.  The  units 
blend  appropriately  with  their 
sylvan  surroundings— the 
exteriors  are  pine-stained 
paneling— and  are  a  far  cry  from 
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their  less  secluded  Georgian 
companions. 

The  noises  of  bulldozers 
and  hammers  and  power  saws  on 
the  north  side  of  campus  provide 
most  of  the  summer  sounds  at 
the  College.  The  heavy 
construction,  however,  is 
relatively  unique  to  this  summer. 
Much  of  the  hard,  physical  labor 
here  is  part  of  the  yearly  effort 
to  get  the  College  in  shape  for 
the  late  summer  return  of  the 
students.  The  exteriors  of  B^by 
Hall  and  Johns  Auditorium,  and 
a  number  of  other  buildings, 
including  the  Science  Center, 
have  received  fresh  coats  of  paint 
this  summer.  The  dormitories 
have  been  getting  their  annual 
clean  and  repair  job,  with  work 
seeming  to  center  around  Maples 
and  Stagger  Inn.  And  the 
expansive  green  lawns  that  are  so 
empty  in  the  summer  are 
continually  being  watered  and 
cared  for  by  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 

With  rain,  sunlight  and  the 
constant  care  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  crews  the  natural, 
physical  face  of  the  campus 
virtually  rejuvenates  itself. 
Burrowing  into  some  of  the 
library's  deepest  stacks  are  a 
number  of  Hampden -Sydney 
professors  who  see  summer  as  a 
time  to  refresh  and  re-invigorate 


the  mind.  The  summer  is  an 
important  time  in  the  yearly 
schedule  of  every  faculty 
member,  a  time  in  which  each 
can  review  and  prepare.  The 
summer  is  a  time  in  which  each 
faculty  member,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  has  a  chance  to  do 
homework  of  his  own. 

Formal  research  occupies 
the  better  part  of  most  faculty 
member's  summers.  The  spring 
sees  many  professors  pursuing 
grants  for  their  summer's  work. 
With  the  help  of  the  Mednick 
Foundation,  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Goldberg  is  investigating  "The 
Act  of  Founding:  'From  the 
Family  of  the  Lion,  or  the  Tribe 
of  the  Eagle,'  "  a  look  at  the 
process  of  the  founding  of 
nations,  especially  Israel,  and  Dr. 
William  A.  Shear  is  studying 
"The  Revision  of  the  Spider 
Family  Tetrablemmidae,"  a 
spider  which  measures  less  than 
one  millimeter. 

The  range  of  research  is 
amazing:  Paul  Jagasich,  a 
member  of  the  modern  languages 
department,  is  looking  through 
dictionaries  of  five  languages 
while  working  on  an 
etymological  dictionary,  while 
Stan  Gemborys,  a  biology 
professor,  is  in  New  Hampshire 
tramping  through  the  forests 
there.  Bill  Porterfield,  a  chemist, 
is  working  on  a  project  entitled 
''Spectroscopic  and 
Stoichiometric  Studies  of  Liquid 
Cholorocuprate  Coordination 
Compounds"  and  Owen 
Norment,  an  associate  professor 
of  Bible  and  religion  on  the  other 
side  of  the  campus,  has  entitled 
his  research  "The  Moral 
Authority  of  Jesus"— and  these 
examples  are  but  a  few. 

The  faculty  members  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  are 
studying  this  summer.  Rising 
senior  John  Rendzio  is  spending 
most  of  his  summer  days  in  the 
physics  laboratories.  May 
graduate      Mark     van     Wormer 


stayed  around  to  participate  in  a 
Chemistry  department  research 
project,  a  project  in  which  every 
summer  a  number  of  students 
stay  to  work. 

Just  as  the  flurry  of 
construction  is  unique  this 
summer,  so  is  the  absence  of 
another,  more  scholarly  activity. 
For  the  past  three  summers,  a 
University  of  North  Carolina 
professor  of  reference  work  has 
led  a  five-day  bibliography 
workshop.  More  than  thirty 
people— faculty,  faculty  wives, 
administrators— have  taken 
advantage  of  the  sessions  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  library 
research  techniques  and 
resources.  The  refresher  course, 
sponsored  in  part  by  a  grant 
from  the  Council  on  Library 
Resources,  has  been  postponed 
this  year.  Next  summer  it  will  be 
back,   geared  to  the   sciences. 

Eggleston  Library  remains 
busy,  though  hours  during  the 
summer  are  considerably  shorter 
than  during  the  academic  year. 
The  day-to-day  work  of  receiving 
and  cataloging  books  continues; 
and,  as  mentioned,  there  are  a 
number  of  professors,  who 
frequent  the  shelves  whUe 
pursuing  their  summer  research 
projects. 

There  is  one  other  place 
which  serves  as  a  gathering  place 
for  the  community;  it  too  is 
invigorating,  but  in  a  different 
way  from  the  library.  It  is  the 
tennis  courts  area.  Professors 
Herb  Skerry  and  Jim  Simms  and 
administrators  Lew  Drew  and 
Gene  Hickok  are  but  a  few  of  the 
participants  in  the  late  afternoon 
matches. 

Basketball,  too,  is  a  familiar 
sport  on  summer  nights.  On 
many  a  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evening  Professors  Homer  Smith, 
Charlie  Hughes,  and  Jack  Sanders 
and  administrative  officers  Tom 
Mayo  and  Jim  Beckner  took  to 
the  court  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  would  rival  the  U.  S. 
Olympic  team's.  And  there's 
golf,  and  a  little  swimming,  and 


quite  a  few  laps  run  around  the 
track. 

Assistant  football  coaches 
Louis  Wacker  and  Bobby  Saylor 
do  a  good  deal  of  carpentry  and 
general  repair  work  during  the 
summer.  Last  summer  they 
completely  remodeled  the  Office 
of  College  Affairs. 

With  the  Summer  Olympics 
and  the  two  political  conventions 
this  summer,  the  typical 
Hampden-Sydney  faculty 
member  or  administrator  might 
often  flip  on  the  television  after 
an  early  evening  weeding  of  the 
garden.  The  faculty  member  rises 
the  next  morning  and  either 
heads  for  Eggleston,  or  possibly 
the  garden  again,  while  the 
administrator  continues  with 
"business  as  usual." 

Hampden-Sydney  is,  of 
course,  not  the  only  school 
whose  students  are  on  vacation. 
The  campus  seems  awash  with 
"campus  kids."  Some  are  old 
enough  to  do  maintenance  work 
for  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and 
some  are  just  old  enough  to 
enjoy  a  summer  the  way  only  a 
child  can.  A  college  campus, 
largely  empty,  can  be  many 
things  to  a  child  with 
imagination.  The  tall  trees  are 
stately  mansions  and  private 
clubs— veritable  skyscrapers.  The 
asphalt  paths  are  cross-country 
tracks,  the  tennis  courts  become 
Wimbledon,  and  the  lawns,  well, 
just  about  anything. 


The  summer  is  a  time  of 
refreshment.  Everything,  and 
everyone  is  being  prepared  for 
another  season  of  educating 
"humane  and  lettered  men." 

Lee  Brown  '76  is  a  former 
editor  of  The  Tiger  and  is 
presently  the  Director  of  the 
Computer  Center  at  the  College. 

.  .  .  And  in  the  Country 

If  Tommy  Berkeley  and  Lee 
Carter  had  their  "druthers"  they 
would  stay  here  tucked  away  in  a 
rural  comer  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  Both  young  men 
graduated  from  Hampden- 
Sydney  in  May— Berkeley 
majoring  in  history  and  Carter  in 
psychology.  WhUe  many  college 
graduates  plan  one  final  fling  of 
travel  or  leisure  before  they 
actively  join  the  work  force, 
Berkeley  and  Carter  elected  to 
whUe  away  the  summer  on  a 
farm  about  eight  miles  from  the 
College. 

"We  never  had  time  during 
the  academic  year  to  get  to  know 
the  people  out  here,  so  we 
decided  to  stay  for  the  summer," 
Carter  explained.  Both  men  had 
lived  off  campus  during  the 
preceding  year— Tommy  in  the 
same  farmhouse  and  Lee  in  a 
similar  house  less  than  a  mile  up 
the  road.  "There  were  some  folks 
at  the  College  that  we  wanted  to 
get  to  know  a  little  better  too," 
Carter  continued.  "You  know, 
even  at  a  small  college  it's 
sometimes  difficult  to  become  as 
close  to  people  as  you'd  like  to." 

Carter  left  for  Ferrum 
College  at  the  beginning  of 
August  to  take  up  duties  as  the 
assistant  director  of  admissions. 
Berkeley  left  two  weeks  later  for 
Lincoln,  Nebraska, to  begin  work 
with  VISTA.  He  will  be  working 
on  homes  for  lower-income 
people.  For  Berkeley,  who  is 
from  Richmond,  the  rural  life 
was  a  new  experience,  but  for 
Carter,  whose  father  is  a  rural 
doctor  in  Fort  Defiance,  near 
Staunton,  Virginia,  the  summer 
was      just      another      "country 
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summer."  The  two  lived  in  a 
house  believed  to  be  at  least  100 
years  old.  The  landlady  charged 
Berkeley  and  Carter  no  rent,  for 
as  long  as  they  kept  the  grass  cut 
"which  didn't  really  pose  too 
much  of  a  problem  with  the  dry 
summer  we've  had." 

The  men  planted  their  first 
garden  in  March.  "The 
neighborhood  farmers  have  been 
the  greatest.  They  were  good 
enough  to  show  us  which  were 
the  weeds  and  which  were  the 
vegetables,"  Carter  joked.  To  pay 
utility  bills  and  to  buy  what  little 
food  they  needed,  the  two  men 
painted  for  their  neighbors.  "We 
really  could  have  lined  up 
enough  bams  and  outbuildings  to 
have  gotten  us  through  the  whole 
year,"  said  Berkeley.  Carter, 
occasionally  came  in  to 
Hampden-Sydney  to  work  as  a 
photographer  for  the  Office  of 
College  Affairs. 

The  social  highlight  of  the 
summer  for  the  two  young 
farmers  was  the  June  wedding  of 
their  scarecrows  Xerox  and 
Xavier.  The  ceremony,  which  was 
'"very  low  church"  according  to 
Berkeley,  was  followed  by 
nothing  less  than  a  champagne 
reception. 

What's  the  bottom  line  on 
why  these  two  outgoing  young 
men  chose  to  spend  the  summer 
in  the  country?  "Well,"  answered 
Berkeley,  "I  can  go  out  on  the 
porch,  prop  my  feet  up  on  the 
rail,  and  play  my  guitar  and 
nobody  is  around  to  tell  me  how 
bad  I  am." 

Parts  of  this  article  were 
originally  included  in  a  feature 
article  by  John  Clement  for  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch.       & 


Carter  and  "Xavier" 


Parents   and  Friends 

Weekend 

September  24th  and  25th 
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Museum  Sponsors  Second  Symposium 


The  Museum  Committee  of  Hampden-Sydney 
College  held  its  second  Antiques  Symposium  on 
Saturday,  May  22nd.  The  Committee  played  host  to 
one-hundred  plus  antiques  and  furniture  buffs  who 
gathered  from  Virginia  and  the  surrounding  states  to 
listen  to  such  notables  as  the  Honorable  Clement  E. 
Conger,  the  curator  of  the  White  House  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  Washington,  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Sherrill,  associate  editor  of  Antiques  Magazine  in  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Whaley  W.  Batson,  who  is  affiliated 
with  the  Museum  of  Early  Southern  Decorative  Arts  in 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  In  conjunction  with 
the  symposium,  the  Museum  Committee  also 
sponsored  a  furniture  conservation  workshop 
conducted  by  John  W.  Melody,  the  furniture 
conservator  for  the  Henry  Francis  duPont  Winterthur 
Museum  in  Winterthur,  Delaware. 

Following  registration  and  a  continental  breakfast, 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Conger  opened  the  Symposium 
with  a  color  slide  presentation  on  the  "Masterpieces  of 
Americana  in  the  Diplomatic  Reception  Rooms, 
United  States  Department  of  State."  The  articulate; 


dapper  Mr.  Conger  charmed  his  audience  with  his  witty 
informality . 

Conger,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Martha 
Washington,  focused  on  the  transformation  of  the 
Diplomatic  Reception  Rooms  of  the  State  Department 
from  motel-modem  to  a  more  refined  appropriate 
decor,  highlighted  by  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
century  American  cabinetry,  porcelain,  oriental  rugs, 
paintings  and  silver. 

Conger's  lecture  was  followed  by  similar 
presentations  by  Miss  Sherrill,  who  spoke  on  "Oriental 
Carpets  in  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century 
America,"  and  Mrs.  Batson,  whose  topic  was  "Virginia 
Furniture  to  1800." 

Mr.  Melody's  day-long  workshop  afforded  those 
attending  a  rare  opportunity  to  spend  a  day  with  one 
of  the  nation's  foremost  experts  in  the  field  of 
furniture  conservation.  Melody  discussed  veneer  and 
structural  repairs,  finishes,  and  minor  gold-leaf  projects. 

Thomas  H.  Shomo,  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
at  the  College,  served  as  symposium  coordinator  and 
termed  the  unique  program  "a  definite  success." 


Woman  Receives  Academic  Award 


Hampden-Sydney  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
all-male  colleges.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  young  lady 
attending  the  200  year-old  liberal  arts  institution.  In 
addition  to  her  participation  in  a  seven  college 
consortium  —  foiar  of  which  are  whoUy  female 
institutions  —  Hampden-Sydney  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  nearby  Longwood 
College,  a  college  that,  until  this  year,  has  been  an 
all-female  college. 

Elsa  Harvey,  a  rising  senior  at  Longwood,  is  one 
student  who  has  taken  fuU  advantage  of  the 
cooperative  program  that  exists  between  the  two 
schools.  In  May  Miss  Harvey  and  Daniel  Hodgson  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  were  named  co-recipients  of 
the  Wilson  Greek  Award.  The  award  is  named  for 
David  C.  Wilson,  professor  of  Greek  at 
Hampden-Sydney  from  1923-57  and  Dean  of  the 
College  from  1939-54.  Miss  Harvey  becomes  the  first 
woman  ever  to  receive  an  academic  award  at 
Hampden-Sydney . 

The  cooperative  program  Elsa  became  so  fuUy 
involved  in  allows  students  to  take  courses  at  both 


schools  as  long  as  there  is  no  curriculum  conflict.  Miss 
Harvey  did  not  need  to  worry  about  a  conflict  in  the 
curricula  of  the  two  schools  since  her  major  field  of 
study  is  classics  and  Longwood  has  no  classics 
department.  As  a  result,  Elsa  has  taken  over  40 
semester  hours  at  the  men's  school,  a  full  one-third  of 
her  entire  hour  requirement  for  graduation. 

Elsa  has  completed  three  hours  in  Etymology, 
three  in  Roman  history,  twelve  in  Greek,  eighteen  in 
Latin  and  six  in  fine  arts  —  a  total  of  42  hours.  Her 
lowest  grade  has  been  a  "B+"  in  Roman  history. 

"It  is  rather  unusual  for  a  student  to  complete  her 
major  field  without  taking  a  single  course  at  the  school 
where  she  is  enrolled,"  admitted  Miss  Harvey,  "but  the 
classics  are  what  I  enjoy,  and  since  Longwood  has  no 
classics  department,  I  came  to  Hampden-Sydney.  It's 
cheaper  too." 

How  can  a  private  school  be  less  expensive  than  a 
public,  state-supported  school?  Under  the  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  two  neighboring  colleges 
tuition  and  other  fees  are  paid  to  the  home  and  not  the 
visiting  school.  Miss  Harvey  is  not  only  a  bright,  young 
classicist— she  exhibits  quite  a  bit  of  economic  acumen 
too. 
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For  A  Renaissance  of  the  Humanities 


by  Dr.  George  M.  Schurr 


On  campus  after  campus, 
humanists  are  having  a  crisis  of 
faith.  They  are  being  asked  to 
justify  their  role  in  an  education 
which  is  increasingly  vocationally 
oriented.  They  have  difficulty 
explaining  the  social  utility  of 
their  apparently  private  interests. 
This  defensive  posture  suggests  a 
failure  of  nerve,  but  it  may  show 
a  deeper  problem.  Too 
frequently  professional 
humanists  have  failed  to 
incorporate  the  grand  humanistic 
tradition  within  the  scholarship 
of  their  current  academic 
disciplines.  The  grand  humanistic 
tradition  addressed  itself  to  the 
affairs  of  humanity:  the  meaning 
of  work,  the  significance  of 
leisure,  the  bonds  of  society.  The 
public  interest  of  humanists  is  to 
insist  on  a  concern  for  the  true, 
the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  our 
workaday  world. 

Historically,  education  in 
what  we  now  call  the 
"Humanities"  was  education  for 
public  life.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  considered  effective  use 
of  rhetoric  to  be  the  prerequisite 
for  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community.  Pericles  and  Cicero 
are  benchmarks  for  this  kind  of 
man.  Socrates,  followed  by  Plato 
and  St.  Augustine,  added  a 
consideration  for  truth,  value, 
and  transcendent  realities.  They 
insisted  on  the  need  for  a 
disciplined  imagination  which 
could  see  past  quibbles  about 
what  has  been  to  a  vision  of  what 
could  be.  On  this  premise, 
education  for  any  vocation  came 
to  require  acculturation  in  the 
spirit  of  Plato's  Republic, 
Aristotle's  Politics  and  St. 
Augustine's  City  of  God. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
trivium  (grammar,  logic  and 
rhetoric)  was  basic  to  all 
education.        The        medieval 


"Bachelor  of  Arts"  had  a 
thorough  control  of  what  we 
now  call  readin',  writin'  and 
'rithmetic.  To  study  the  trivium 
was  to  enter  the  literary  heritage 
of  the  age,  to  develop  effective 
verbal  expression,  and  to  learn 
the  differences  between  sound 
and  unsound  reasoning.  Only  on 
this  foundation  could  a  man  go 
on  into  any  of  the  special 
professions— law,  medicine  and 
theology— which  served  the 
public. 

More  recently,  the 
backbone  of  education  for  the 
British  Civil  Service  was  a  course 
at  Oxford  called  "The  Greats". 
We  would  call  them  the  classics, 
with  an  emphasis  on  history.  But 
it  was  history  taught  as  much  for 
moral  example  as  analysis.  One 
could  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  past.  One  could  also  become 
more  human  by  entering  into  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of 
great  men,  great  causes,  great 
successes,  and  noble  failures. 
People  who  had  imbibed  such  an 
education  thought  of  the 
machinery  of  society  as  but  a 
framework  for  the  achievement 
of  greatness  among  men  as  they 
write  their  own  history. 

By  the  mid-twentieth 
century,  unfortunately,  the 
"Humanities"  had  drifted  toward 
a  new  scholasticism.  Too  often 
the  study  of  man  became  a  mere 
recitation  of  texts,  a 
classification  of  types,  a 
collection  of  styles,  and  an 
analysis  of  methods.  It  is  time  to 
correct  that  drift.  It  is  time  for  a 
new  Renaissance  of  the 
Humanities  as  the  entree  into  the 
human  significance  of  life  writ 
large. 

Art,  Music,  Literature,  and 
Drama  are  not  an  embellishment 
on  life.  They  are  the  breath  of 
life.  They  express  the  joy  and 
pathos  of  the  human 
community.  They  speak  of  what 
man  is,  and  has  been,  and  hopes 


to  become.  Without  them  there 
is  no  distinctively  human 
character.  In  them  the  style, 
rhythm,  passion,  and  engagement 
of  life  come  to  focus.  Through 
them  humans  become  aware  of 
what  being  human  means. 

History  is  not  simply  a 
recitation  of  facts  about  the  past; 
it  is  the  unfolding  of  living 
traditions  which  bear 
consequences  in  the  present  and 
open  options  for  the  future.  An 
analysis  of  where  we,  and  other 
people,  have  been  is  the  way  we 
come  to  understand  the  road 
humanity  is  on  and  the  whither 
we  are  tending.  An  evaluation  of 
what  has  happened,  and  how  it 
happened,  can  enable  us  to  learn 
what  we  have  to  put  up  with, 
what  we  can  change,  and  what 
ought  to  be  preserved. 

Philosophy  is  not  merely 
analysis,  insight,  and  logic.  It  is 
an  understanding  of 
ourselves— our  values,  our  sense 
of  reality,  the  basis  and  limits  of 
our  knowledge,  our 
comprehension  of  truth. 
Philosophy  keeps  open  the 
questions  of  life.  It  is  never 
finished.  It  keeps  asking  whether 
we  should  do  what  has  been 
done  simply  because  it  has  been 
done.  Philosophical  penetration 
is,  as  Socrates  suggested,  the 
gadfly's  bite  which  pesters  the 
body  politic  into  action. 
Philosophy  itself  does  not  get 
much  done,  but  without  it  we 
would  not  know  whether 
anything  is  worth  doing. 

These,  in  brief  and 
over-simplified  form,  are  some  of 
basic  functions  of  the 
Humanities  in  an  education  of 
social  and  vocational 
significance.  The  Humanities  are 
not  a  passing  school  age 
requirement.  They  are  the 
vehicles  through  which  people  of 
all  ages  participate  in,  and  reflect 
upon,  the  human  affairs  which 
are    referred    to   in   the   current 
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catch  phrase,  "quality  of  life". 

Schools  of  Humanities  may 
train  Museum  Directors, 
Coordinators  of  Art  Festivals, 
Highway  Beautification 
Personnel,  Archivists,  State 
Historians,  and  other  such 
specialists.  But,  more 
importantly,  the  Humanities 
must  provide  opportunities  for 
people  to  enter  into  a  variety  of 
perspectives  on  life.  Courses  and 
programs  must  engage  people  in 
responsive  pluralism  where 
particular  commitments  are 
confirmed  through 
compassionate  involvement  in 
human  affairs— a  compassion 
which  is  truly  passion  with  and 
for  each  other.  Scientific  analysis 
leading  to  techniques  for  the 
structure  and  control  of  public 
processes  must  be  set  in  the 
context  of  human  involvement 
and  perception.  As  academic 
disciplines,  the  Humanities  are 
legitimate  where  they  are  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people,  without  whose  affairs 
nothing  else  matters.  While  the 
social  and  natural  sciences  speak 
the  language  of  "it"  in  which 
everything  is  seen  as  an  object  to 
be  talked  about,  the  Humanities 
speak  the  language  of  "you"  and 
"I"  in  which  everything  is 
understood  as  having  a  place 
among  us  when  we  talk  with 
each  other. 

Andrew  Fletcher  of 
Saltown  wrote,  nearly  300  years 
ago,  "I  knew  a  very  wise  man 
who  believed  that  if  a  man  were 
permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads 
he  need  not  care  who  should 
make  the  laws  of  a  nation."-'- 
George  Bernard  Shaw  observed 
that,  "...  this  writing  of  plays  is 
a  great  matter,  forming  as  it  does 
the  minds  and  affections  of  men 
in  such  sort  that  whatsoever  they 
see  done  on  the  stage,  they  will 
promptly  be  doing  in  earnest  in 
the  world  which  is  but  a  larger 
stage."  2    The     ancient     Greeks 


comprehended  their  common  life 
in  drama— tragic  and 
comic— which  celebrated  both 
the  violent  and  the  humorous 
sides  of  our  passions,  and 
discovered  the  immense  capacity 
we  have  for  both  greatness  and 
evil  in  our  dealings  with  each 
other.  We,  no  less  than  they, 
must  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
human  together.  If  we  do  not, 
humanists  will  be  properly 
faulted  for  allowing  the 
significance  of  human  life  to 
have  disappeared  in  the 
cosmetics  of  political 
convenience  and  the  machinery 
of  technological  efficiency. 

Humanistic  education 
begins  when  people  speak  with 
each  other  in  a  community  of 
learning  articulated  to  life.  It 
goes  on  when  art  and 
architecture  are  seen  as  an 
expression  of  life's  style.  It  finds 
resonance  when  music  sounds 
the  rhythms  by  which  men  weep, 
laugh,  and  work.  It  is  given  voice 
in  oral  traditions  about  a 
President's  children  and  a 
Bureau's  forms.  It  calls  us  to 
celebrate  the  pathos  of  the  life 
where  Sesam.e  Street  is  cancelled 
for     Cosmonauts'     funerals.     It 


reaches  out  to  bring  fresh  vision 
when  a  play  captures  the 
conscience  of  a  sovereign  people. 
It  comes  to  self-reflection  in  the 
quiet  questions  of  philosophic 
commentators.  It  is  thrown  back 
in  the  face  of  economic  and 
political  realities  by  prophetic 
words  which  speak  of  divine 
demands  on  human  ways.  It 
finds  vitality  when  each  person 
brings  his  own  passions, 
concerns,  motivations,  and  hopes 
into  engagement  with  the  affairs 
of  others. 

Management  systems  and 
computer  facilitation  will  come 
and  go.  Job  markets  will  expand 
and  contract.  But,  so  long  as 
people  live  together,  humanity 
will  continue.  And,  to  sustain  the 
culture  which  feeds  our  common 
life,  the  Humanities  must  take  up 
their  ancient  task  again. 

Footnotes 

^Quoted  by  Alan  Thomhill 
in  "Drama  as  a  Therapeutic 
Force,"  Medicine,  Morals  and 
Man,  ed.  by  Ernest  Clan  ton  and 
H.A.C.  McKay.  (London: 
Blandford  Press,   1969),  pp.  88. 

"Op.  Cit.,  p.  89- 


'Philosophy.  .  .  is  an  understanding  of  ourselves 
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Honor  on  the  Hill 


In  the  wake  of  recent 
inquiries  concerning  the  viability 
of  honor  systems  and  the  honor 
tradition  at  such  institutions  as 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  and 
the  University'  of  Virginia— two 
institutions  noted  for 
traditionally  strong,  functional 
honor  systems— administrators, 
professors  and  students  at 
Hampden-Sydney  have  been  led 
to  pause  and  ponder  the  state  of 
Hampden-Sydney 's  traditionally 
strong  honor  system. 

The  Student  Court  is  named 
as  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Student  Government  in  Article  V 
of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Student  Body.  The  Student 
Court  is  composed  of  nine 
members:  the  chairman  and  two 
representatives  from  each  class. 
There  is  also  an  alternate  elected 
by  each  class.  The  Court,  in  the 
words  of  the  constitution,  "shall 
decide  guilt  or  innocence  and 
assess  penalties  in  cases  involving 
student  mis-conduct  and 
violations  of  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct." 

At  Hampden-Sydney  the 
Court  also  handles  all  honor 
violations.  Breaches  of  the 
system  include  stealing,  lying, 
cheating,  plagiarism  and,  perhaps 
most  importantly,  the  failure  to 
report  an  Honor  Code  offense.  If 
question  arises  as  to  whether  a 
particular  case  is  to  be 
considered  an  honor  case  or  a 
judiciary  case,  the  chairman  and 
one  other  member  of  the  Court 
and  the  vice  president  for 
student  affairs  compose  the  body 
that  determines  what  category 
the  particular  case  falls  into. 
Once  they  categorize  the  case  as 
either  honor  or  judiciary  it  is 
passed  directly  to  the  Court  for 
consideration. 

There  are  a  number  of 
provisions  along  the  chain  of 
events  leading  to  the  trial  itself 
which  protect  the  accused 
student.  Again,  according  to  the 


Constitution:  no  student  can  be 
denied  the  right  to  have  a 
student  adviser,  no  student  can 
be  expelled  or  suspended 
without  the  concurrence  of  the 
College  authorities  and  no 
student  can  be  called  before  the 
Student  Court  without  every 
effort  having  been  made  to 
deliver  to  him  a  written 
statement  of  charges  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of 
the  trial.  Student  Court  meetings 
are  closed  and  the  members  of 
the  Court  are  under  oath  never 
to  reveal  any  of  the  proceedings 
designated  as  confidential  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting.  If  a  man  is 
found  guilty  the  student  body  is 
informed,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  being  given  the  man's  name. 
The  student  body  is  simply 
informed  that  there  has  been  a 
breach  of  the  Code  and  that  a 
man  has  been  suspended  or 
expelled  for  that  breach.  If  a 
man  is  found  not  guilty  the 
student  body  receives  no 
notification,  of  either  the  charge 
or  the  person  involved. 

One  of  the  earliest  written 
statements  explicitly  pertaining 
to  Hampden-Sydney 's  honor 
system  is  found  in  the  1957-58 
Key— the  student  handbook  then 
known  as  the  "Rat  Bible."  We 
find  in  the  Key  this  statement: 
"Most  valuable  of  all  traditions 
at  Hampden-Sydney  is  the  Honor 
System:  most  valuable  because  it 
is  the  foundation  of  our  Student 
Government.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  honor  system  presumes 
every  student  to  be  a  gentleman 
and  to  conduct  himself  in  an 
honorable  and  upright  manner  in 
all  phases  of  student  life.  All 
class  work,  written  or  oral,  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  honest 
effort  of  each  individual  man  and 
to  all  examination  and  other 
vnritten  work  a  pledge  must  be 
attached;  your  word  given  to  the 
professors  will  be  accepted 
implicitly  and  your  pledge  never 


questioned;  not  only  does  this 
apply  to  classroom  work,  but  in 
every  branch  of  college  life  you 
are  supposed  to  exhibit  that 
spirit  of  truth  eoid  honor  that 
characterizes   a   true   gentleman  T 

In  the  July  1947  edition  of 
The  Record  we  find  this 
statement,  in  reference  to  the 
honor  system,  by  a  Dr.  J.  H. 
Tillinghast  of  the  class  of  1857: 
"I  do  not  know  of  its  being  a 
system  so  much  as  I  do 
remember  that  we  were  treated 
as  honorable  gentlemen;  were 
never  watched  to  see  if  we  were 
cheating;  had  our  word  accepted 
at  full  value,  and  in  all  behavior 
were  under  the  strictest  code  of 
honor."  In  1826  the  records  of 
one  of  the  two  literary  societies 
of  that  day  show  that  one  of  its 
members  was  expelled  from  the 
society  by  the  other  members  for 
dishonorable  conduct  and  was 
also  requested  to  leave  the 
College. 

In  a  recent  address  on 
honor  and  the  tradition  of  honor 
at  Hampden-Sydney,  Hurt 
Professor  of  English  and  former 
Dean  of  Students,  T.  E.  Crawley 
stated  that,  "Honor  is  an  ideal, 
an  intangible  and  as  such  it  is 
hard  to  lay  hold  upon,  and 
having  done  so,  equally  hard  to 
sustain.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  as 
confident  that  it  has  been  a  vital 
living  force  on  our  campus  since 
the  establishment  of  the  concept 
of  student  government  back  in 
the  1840's  as  I  am  that  it  has, 
from  time  to  time,  been  sadly 
violated  by  particular  individuals, 
or  has  even  faltered,  for  a  time, 
for  lack  of  a  fully  committed 
student  body." 

Of  the  sixteen  honor  cases 
tried  during  the  1975-76  session, 
eleven  were  reported  by 
students— a  definite  sign  of  a 
healthy  honor  sytem.  Many  see 
this  one  aspect  as  the  single  most 
important  point  of  the  entire 
honor  system— "The  key  to  the 
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Honor  Code  at  Hampden- 
Sydney,"  one  court  member 
feels,  "is  that  there  is  no  other, 
and,  indeed,  no  better,  'agent  of 
enforcement',  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  than  the  student. 
The  system  is  sustained  or 
crumbles  because  of  the 
student." 

Even  though  the  Code  is  a 
written  standard,  the  Court 
sometimes  encounters  problems 
of  interpretation.  The  University 
of  Virginia  vote  to  retain 
expulsion  as  sole  punishment  is 
more  stringent  than  the 
Hampden-Sydney  system .  The 
past  year's  Student  Court 
Chairman,  Frank  Bedinger, 
explained:  "We  adhere  to  a  more 
flexible  approach.  Our 
punishments  range  from 
expulsion  or  suspension  to,  in 
very  rare  cases,  no  punishment  at 
all.  The  Court  reserves  the  right 
to  exact  no  punishment  of  the 
student  //  we  feel  that  the 
offense  —  say,  taking  a  couple  of 
rolls    of   toilet    tissue    from    a 


dormitory  to  a  fraternity  house  — 
does  not  warrant  the 
interruption  of  a  man's  college 
career.  As  Shakespeare  put  it, 
'The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained.'  " 

The  ultimate  success  of  the 
Honor  Code  at  Hampden-Sydney 
depends,  as  suggested  before,  on 
each  student  and  on  each 
student's  trust  in  his  fellows  and 
each  professor's  trust  in  each 
student.  The  system  is  far  from 
self -perpetuating;  rather,  it  seems 
always  on  the  brink  of 
self-destruction. 

One  other  Court  member 
emphasizes  the  faculty's  role  in 
upholding  the  honor  system.  "If 
a  professor  can  leave  the  room 
during  a  test  period  with 
confidence  that  the  entire  class 
will  honor  the  system  then  the 
system  is  definitely  working.  All 
of  the  credit  should  not  go  to  the 
students.  The  faculty's  faith  in 
the  student  is  just  as  important." 

The  optimistic  air  which 
permeates  the  campus  regarding 


the  honor  system  is  encouraging 
and,  indeed,  unusual  in  light  of 
recent  developments  on  other 
college  campuses.  The  tradition 
of  honor  which  has  been  so 
closely  associated  with  the 
College  for  decades  remains 
strong  and  functional  as 
Hampden-Sydney  enters  its  third 
century  of  service  to  the  nation. 


The  founding  of 
Hampden-Sydney  has  been 
chosen  as  one  of  36  events  to  be 
featured  in  a  commemorative 
medal  series  issued  by  the 
Franklin  Mint  of  FrEinklin 
Center,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Franklin  Mint  is  the 
world's  largest  privately  owned 
and  operated  mint.  It  is  the  only 
non-governmental  mint  in  the 
United  States  that  produces 
"coin  of  the  realm"  for  other 
nations.  The  Franklin  Mint  is 
best  known,  however,  as  the 
issuer  of  limited  edition  medals, 
ingots,  and  plates  minted  in 
precious  metals.  Its  annual 
commemorative  issues  remain 
outstanding  investments  —  both 
financially  and  aesthetically. 

The  medal  itself  is  a  work 
of  art,  struck  in  solid  gold,  solid 
sterling  silver,  and  solid  bronze, 
then  issued  in  limited  quantities 
to  a  small,  select  group  of 
subscribers.  This  particular 
commemorative  medal  will 
measure  39  mm  in  diameter  — 
roughly  the  size  of  a  U.S.  silver 
dollar. 

The  1976  commemorative 
issue  is,  of  course,  of  special 
significance  because  of  the 
nation's  bicentennial.  Among 
other  events  honored  in  this 
year's  special  edition  are 
Washington's  victory  at  the 
Battle  of  Trenton,  Thomas 
Paine's  fiery  pamphlet, 
"Common  Sense"  and  its 
publication,  and  the  July  4th 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Hampden-Sydney  is  the 
only  college  or  university  chosen 
by  the  Franklin  Mint  to  appear 
in  the  bicentennial 
commemorative  series.  This 
special  series  will  be  discontinued 
at  the  end  of  1976.  At  the  end  of 
no  later  than  two  years  the  dies 
for  each  separate  medal  will  be 
destroyed  to  insure  the  medals' 
value.  The  obverse  side  includes  a 
composite  representation  of 
Cushing  Hall  and  Watkins  Bell 
Tower.  The  reverse  side  of  the 
medal  will  be  the  College  seal.  A 
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Professor  Constructs  Model  of  Old  College 


Dr.  Richard  McClintock, 
assistant  professor  of  classical 
studies  at  Hampden-Sydney 
College  has  undertaken  a  rather 
unusual  project.  The  soft-spoken, 
articulate,  young  professor  has 
constructed  a  miniature  model  of 
the  Hampden-Sydney  campus. 
What  is  particularly  unusual 
about  McClintock's  model  is  that 
there  is  probably  no  one  —  not 
even  the  most  devoted  alumnus 
—  who  would  recognize  the 
model  as  the  historic,  old 
campus.  What  McClintock  has 
constructed  is  a  model  of  the 
campus  as  it  might  have  looked 
from  1776  to  the  1820's. 

Dr.  McClintock,  with  the 
aid  of  Miss  Virginia  Redd  of  the 
Office  of  College  Affairs,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Graves  H.  Thompson, 
Mr.  John  L.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Paul  L. 
Grier  and  Mr.  Herman  L. 
Duncan,  collected  and  digested 
all  the  available  information  on 
the  first  buildings  of  the  200 
year-old  institution.  He  culled 
the  bulk  of  his  information  on 
the  dimensions  and  locations  of 
the  College's  buildings  from 
Board  of  Trustees  minutes,  from 
accounts  of  early  visitors  to  the 
College,  from  Mutual  Assurance 

The  College  Building  with  roof  detached 


Society  Insurance  Policies  for  the 
College,  and  from  descriptions  of 
residences  in  the  Southside 
Virginia  area. 

Why  would  a  busy  young 
professor  take  the  time  and 
effort  to  dig  building  dimensions 
out  of  old  Board  minutes  and 
insurance  policies  and  then 
actually  construct  a  miniature 
model  based  on  that 
information?  Shortly  after 
joining  the  faculty  in  1975,  Dr. 
McClintock  became  interested  in 
the  rich  history  of  the  college. 
The  model  is  the  result  of  the 
professor's  interest  in  early 
American  architecture  and  his 
hobby  of  constructing  models  of 
early  American  buildings. 
McClintock  has  constructed 
models  of  various  structures 
since  his  childhood.  He  and  his 
brother  built  models  of  buildings 
for  use  with  their  electric  trains. 
McClintock  pointed  out  another 
reason  for  undertaking  what 
surely  must  have  become  a 
painstaking  task  at  times: 
"Everyone  seems  preoccupied 
with  the  College's  historicity, 
especially  during  the  bicentennial 
year,  but  no  one  really  has  any 
idea    about    what    the    campus 


might  have  looked  Uke  from 
1776  until  construction  began  on 
Gushing  Hall  in  1822."  This 
construction  of  Gushing  Hall,  a 
structure  McClintock  represents 
in  the  foundation  stages,  marked 
the  end  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"Old  College."  The  completion 
of  Gushing,  the  oldest  four-story 
residence  hall  still  in  use  as  such 
in  the  United  States,  represents 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
life  of  the  College. 

Dr.  McClintock's  model 
includes  six  major  buildings  and 
a  number  of  other  smaller 
structures,  including  barns  and 
outbuildings.  The  most 
prominent  building  in  the 
professor's  representation  of  the 
Old  College  is  what  was  known 
as,  simply,  the  College  Building. 
It  was  in  this  building,  the  Old 
College's  only  brick  structure, 
that  classes  were  held.  Adjoining 
the  College  Building  to  the  east 
was  the  President's  House  and  its 
dependencies.  McClintock 
represents  the  kitchen  of  the 
house  as  a  smaller  building 
behind  the  actual  living  quarters, 
but  attached  to  the  main 
building  by  a  colonnade  or 
passage.  It  was  in  the  east  room 
of  the  President's  House  that  the 
first  classes  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  were  held. 

A  simple,  two-story  library 
was  to  the  rear  of  the  College 
Building  and  west  of  these  two 
buildings  were  the  Steward's 
House  and  its  outbuildings.  The 
Fort  was  a  small  frame  building 
which  was  one  of  two  structures 
erected  by  Nathaniel  Venable 
and  Paul  Carrington,  charter 
members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  for  their  sons  because 
the  school's  first  buildings  had 
not  been  completed  when  the 
College  began  its  first  session  on 
January  1,  1776.  As  early  as 
1784  the  Board  minutes  mention 
the  necessity  for  a  structure  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the 
public   exercises   of  the  college. 
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The  result  of  these  discussions 
was  The  Common  Hall 
completed  sometime  around 
1788.  The  Common  Hall  was  on 
the  western  bounds  of  the 
college,  south  of  the  foundations 
of  Cushing. 

According  to  McCIintock, 
the  actual  construction  of  the 
model  took  only  three  weeks  or 
so,  working  "the  better  part  of  a 
day."  The  base  of  the  model  is 
composed  of  cardboard. 
McCIintock  adjusted  the  number 
of  pieces  of  cardboard  used  in 
different  locations  to  suit  the  run 
of  the  terrain.  This  allowed  him 
to  represent  the  hills  and  dells 
that  are  still  so  much  a  part  of 
the  picturesque  campus.  The 
buildings  themselves  are  made  of 
a  combination  of  plastic  and 
balsa  wood.  The  walls  of  the 
buildings  are  held  together  by 
glue  and  many  of  the  roofs  are 
detachable.  The  detail  that 
McQintock  went  to  in  depicting 
even  the  interior  of  each  building 
is  truly  amazing.  He  could  have 
easily  left  each  structure  as 
nothing  but  a  hollow  shell. 
Instead  the  professor 
meticulously  constructed  stairs, 
stairwells,  fireplaces,  and  even 
doors  between  rooms. 
McCIintock  used  bushes  to  make 
trees,  and  the  roads  and  paths 
between  the  buildings  are  made 
of  "real  mud."  His  wife  Deborah, 
quite  Hterally,  gave  her  husband 
a  hand  by  painting  the  model's 
base.  She  also  "insisted"  upon 
painting  a  herb  garden  next  to 
the  President's  House. 

McCIintock  became 
infatuated  with 

Hampden-Sydney  and  its  rich 
heritage  rather  quickly.  He  began 
teaching  on  the  HUl  only  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  A  native  of 
Kilmarnock,  Virginia, 
McCIintock  arrived  at 
Hampden-Sydney  by  way  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  where  he 
was  graduated  with  high 
distinction  in  1966,  Yale 
University  and  the  University  of 
North    Carolina.    The    fact   that 


The  gruve  nhere  the  Old  College  onee  stood 

fine,  meticulous  work  is  more 
than  just  a  passing  interest  with 
the  youthful  professor  is  borne 
out  by  his  interest  in  calligraphy, 
highly  detailed,  elegant  handwrit- 
ing. McCIintock  has  donated  his 
model  to  Hampden-Sydney's 
museum  where  the  model  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  students  and  vis- 
itors of  the  many  changes  that  have 
occurred  at  the  illustrious  old 
school. 

The  center  of  the  Old 
College,  the  College  Building, 
stood  about  where  the  parking 
lot  adjacent  to  Hampden  House, 
the      College's      faculty /alumni 


house,  is  today.  With  the 
erection  of  Cushing  Hall  the 
campus  began  a  southward  shift. 
The  center  of  the  campus  is  now 
probably  the  Watkins  Bell 
Tower.  But  the  campus  is  moving 
back  near  the  area  where  the  Old 
College  stood  with  the 
construction  of  new  housing 
facilities  behind  Hampden 
House.  When  these  units  are 
completed  Hampden-Sydney 
men  will,  once  again,  be  living  on 
the  same  ground  that  Venable's 
and  Carrington's  sons  lived  on 
over  200  years  ago.  A 


Homecoming 
October  30th 
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History  of  Hampden-Sydney  to  be  Released  in  October 


Publication  of  the  first  volume  of  The  History  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College  by  Herbert  Clarence 
Bradshaw,  '30,  has  been  set  for  October  15,  1976, 
publishers  of  the  work  have  announced.  The  book  is 
now  in  type,  except  for  the  index,  which  is  being 
completed. 

Text,  notes  and  appendices  will  cover  457  pE^es. 
In  addition  there  will  be  105  illustrations  on  36  pages 
and  a  frontispiece.  Volume  I  covers  the  history  of  the 
College  from  its  beginnings  until  the  resignation  of 
President  Lewis  W.  Green  in  1856.  The  four 
appendices  include  a  copy  of  the  College  Charter  of 
1783,  a  summary  of  the  original  college  "laws,"  the 
1830  subscription  list  for  the  completion  of  Cushing 
Hall,  and  a  definitive  study  of  the  college  education  of 
President  William  Henry  Harrison. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  print  of  the  Thomas  Sully 
portrait  of  Samuel   Stanhope  Smith,  thought  to  be 


published  for  the  first  time  in  this  work.  Included  in 
the  illustrations  are  prints  of  all  the  college  presidents 
of  the  period  covered,  many  trustees,  faculty  members 
(including  three  of  the  four  first  faculty  members)  and 
prominent  Eilumni,  among  them  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  three  Cabinet  officers,  governors  of 
states,  United  States  senators,  congressmen  and  noted 
educators.  A  plat  of  the  original  college  properties, 
prepared  especially  for  this  history,  a  drawing  of  the 
original  campus  in  1802,  and  old  prints  of  older 
buUdings  on  the  present  campus  are  also  among  the 
illustrations. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  projected 
three-volume  series  covering  Hampden-Sydney 's 
200-year  history.  The  work  is  the  fruit  of  exhaustive 
research  in  original  documents  and  published  primary 
and  secondary  sources  relating  to  the  College. 


Student  Exhibits  Photos 


The  work  of  William  A.  Winburn,  IV,  a 
Hampden-Sydney  sophomore,  was  featured  in  a 
photography  exhibit  at  the  First  and  Merchants  Center 
in  downtown  Richmond  from  June  15th  through  July 
15th.  Included  in  the  exhibit  were  a  number  of 
photographs  taken  on  Hampden-Sydney 's  historic 
campus.  The  exhibit  also  featured  photography  of  the 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  coasts. 

Winburn,  who  plans  to  major  in  English  at  the 
College,  spent  the  summer  working  as  an  intern  with 
The  Atlanta  Journal.  Much  of  his  photography  exhibits 
a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  South  and  for  the 
southern  heritage.  The  locales  in  which  he  set  the 
photography  on  exhibit  in  the  F&M  Center  were 
almost  exclusively  southern.  His  ability  to  capture  the 
subtleties  of  his  subjects  on  film  is  remarkable  for  such 
a  youthful  photographer. 

In  addition  to  Winburn's  photography,  the 
Museum  of  Hampden-Sydney  College  had  a  number  of 
items  on  exhibit  in  the  F&M  Center. 
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A  Diploma  with  a  Past 


by  Charles  Houston 

This  is  a  simple  case  of  too 
many  facts: 

Next  Tuesday  at  1:00  p.m. 
Dr.  Elam  Toone  and  his  brother 
Dr.  Thomas  Latane  Toone,  both 
alumni  of  Hampden-Sydney,  will 
present  to  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  one  of  the  few  existing 
diplomas  awarded  when  what  is 
now  MCV  was  a  part  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College. 

This  diploma  was  that 
awarded  in  1853  to  William 
Latane,  the  only  Confederate 
killed  during  Gen.  Jeb  Stuart's 
famous  ride  around  McClellan's 
army. 

Latane,  a  captain  as  well  as 
a  doctor,  was  killed  while  leading 
a  charge  against  a  Yankee 
detachment  on  the  Old  Church 
Road  leading  to  Hanover 
Courthouse.  He  was  only  29. 

He  was  buried  by  the 
women  and  servants  of  Summer 
Hill  and  Westwood  plantations  in 
nearby  Hanover  County.  When 
the  Yankees  would  not  permit  a 
minister  to  attend,  Mrs. 
Willoughby  Newton  read  the 
service. 

The  burial  led  to  a  famous 
painting  by  William  D. 
Washington,  "The  Burial  of 
Latane,"  now  owned  by  Judge 
John  DeHardit  of  Gloucester.  A 
limited  number  of  steel-engraving 
plates  were  made  and  adorned 
many  Southern  homes.  They  are 
now  rare,  and  it  is  suspected  that 
numerous  valuable  copies  are 
packed  away  in  Southern  attics. 

The  painting  was  inspired 
by  a  poem  with  the  same  title  by 
John  R.  Thompson  which  was 
published  in  The  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  in  its 
July-August  issue  of  1862. 
(Latane  had  been  killed  on  the 
13th  of  the  previous  June.) 

Any  attempt  at  genealogical 
detail  must  end  in  confusion,  and 
it  must  suffice  here  to  say  that 
the  diploma  CEime  to  the  brothers 
Toone,        through        their 


grandmother,  who  was  a  niece  of 
Dr.  (and  Capt.)  William  Latane. 

Few  persons  not  close  to 
the  scene  today  know  that  it  was 
Hampden-Sydney  College  which 
by  resolution  of  Dec.  1,  1837, 
provided  for  the  founding  of  the 
present  MCV  on  Nov.  5,  1838. 

(Another  fact:  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that 
Hampden-Sydney,  founded  in 
1776,  spelled  its  name 
incorrectly  until  its 
sesquicentennial  year,  1926, 
when  it  changed  the  spelling 
officially  from  Sidney  to  Sydney 
to  conform  to  the  spelling 
Algernon  Sydney,  one  of  those 
honored  in  the  naming,  used.) 

MCV  continued  as  the 
Medical  Department  of 
Hampden-Sydney  (or  Sidney) 
until,  after  an  argument  between 
the  faculty  and  the  board,  it  was 
chartered  as  an  independent 
institution  (The  Medical  College 
of  Virginia)  in  1854,  the  year 
following  Latane 's  graduation. 

A  full  book  would  be 
required  to  list  further  facts  that 
led  to  it  becoming  a  state 
institution  in  1860  on  its  way  to 
becoming  more  recently  an 
integral  part  of  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  and 
one  of  the  country's  leading 
medical  centers. 

(Another  incidental  note: 
The  Latane  diploma  is  in  Latin 
and  the  name  of  the  college  is 
written  "CoUegii  Hampden- 
sidniensis.") 

Hampden-Sydney  was 
founded  by  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians,  as  was  Princeton 
and  many  other  institutions  of 
learning,  and  that,  too,  is  a 
fact-laden  story. 

Dr.  William  Latane  was  in 
practice  at  "The  Meadows"  in 
Essex  County  when  the  Civil  War 
commenced.  He  joined  up  and 
became  a  captain  under  Stuart 
(who,  incidentally,  was  himself 
only  29  at  the  time  of  his  daring 


ride,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
two  years  later  at  Yellow 
Tavern.) 

Latane  was  of  Huguenot 
descent,  of  a  group  fleeing 
religious  strife  in  France.  His 
ancestors  settled  in  Essex  about 
1700  while  other  Huguenots 
settled  in  Manakin  on  the  James, 
upstream  from  Richmond. 

For  the  record,  let's  include 
the  report  on  Latane 's  death  as 
reported  by  Col.  W.  H.  F. 
"Rooney"  Lee,  son  of  R.  E.  Lee, 
in  the  official  records: 

"...  The  second  charge  was 
made  by  the  Fifth  Squadron, 
Capt.  Latane  commanding,  about 
a  mile  from  Old  Church 
(Hanover),  up  a  hill,  through  a 
narrow  road,  with  thick  woods 
on  both  sides.  The  enemy  was 
strongly  posted,  his  force 
consisting  of  two  squadrons.  It 
was  here  that  Capt.  Latane  was 
killed  while  gallantly  leading  his 
squadron,  charging  some  30 
yards  ahead  of  it.  It  was  here 
that  they  had  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  and  my  officers  and 
men  behaved  with  the  greatest 
daring  and  bravery  .  .  ." 

The  presentation  will  take 
place  in  the  Tompkins-McCaw 
Library  at  12th  and  Clay  streets. 


'B^j^  m^^~    Af./^    .™-.«  ^nr^~    wrn^^-  «/*—-»     /r-/---^ 
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One  of  the  donors,  Dr. 
Elam  Toone,  is  a  1934  graduate 
of  MCV,  who  has  retired  after 
serving  as  chairman  of  the 
department  of  connective  tissue 
diseases  at  MCV,  and  is  now 
working  at  McGuire  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital. 

Judge  DeHardit  acquired 
the  original  painting  from  a  Mrs. 
Muir  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  who 
inherited  it  from  her  grandfather, 
who  is  said  to  have  purchased  it 
from  the  artist.  It  was  long 
thought  lost,  but  was  finally 
located  and  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000. 

Judge  DeHardit  also  has  a 
print  of  the  steel  engraving,  as 
does  Eppa  Himton,  IV,  president 
of  the  Medical  CoUege  of 
Virginia  Foundation.  The 
whereabouts  of  other  prints  seem 
to  be  unknown. 

And  this  further  incidental: 
Two  courses  of  lectures  were 
required  for  graduation,  and  the 
cost  to  medical  students  for  the 
two  courses  was  $270— $20  to 
each  of  six  lecturers  per  session, 
a  $10  dissertation  fee  and  a  $5 
matriculation  fee. 

And  as  for  the  cost  of 
living,  the  first  catalog  advised: 
"Good  boarding,  including  fuel, 
lights,  servant's  attendance,  etc., 
can  be  obtained  in  this  city  for 
four  dollars  a  week." 

Many  are  the  changes  that 
have  come  about! 


An  interesting  sidelight  to 
the  preceding  article  is  the  fact 
that  the  Latane  diploma  was,  at 
one  time,  the  possession  of 
Eggleston  Library  at 
Hampden-Sydney.  It  seems  that 
the  diploma  was  removed  as  a 
result  of  some  family  squabble, 
though  this  is  only  conjecture. 
The  article  was  reprinted  with 
the  permission  of  the  Richmond 
News-Leader.  It  originally 
appeared  in  the  News-Leader  on 
July  11,  1975. 


Graduate  Donates  Figures 


A  year  of  work  and  study  by  a  May  graduate  of 
the  College,  Gary  E.  Wright,  has  culminated  in  his 
donation  of  four  hand-crafted  figures  to  the  College's 
museum.  Wright,  a  history  major,  chose  to  write  the 
thesis  required  for  the  completion  of  his  major  on  the 
origin  of  the  200  year-old  college.  In  conjunction  with 
the  thesis,  Wright  constructed  porcelain  figures  of  four 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  College's  early 
history:  The  College's  first  two  presidents,  brothers 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  and  John  Blair  Smith,  and  two 
charter  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Patrick 
Henry  and  James  Madison. 

"The  paper  is  basically  a  conjectured  exploration 
of  the  College's  beginning,"  Wright  explained.  Wright 
used  letters  and  other  documents  to  construct  a 
chronological  listing  of  events  leading  to  the  formation 
and  establishment  of  the  College. 

In  1772,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  central 
Virginia  and  the  families  of  their  congregations  had 
made  some  unsuccessful  efforts  toward  establishing  an 
educational  institution  for  the  youth  of  the  region. 
The  College  of  William  and  Mary  was,  at  that  time,  the 
only  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  colony. 

The  Hanover  Presbytery  then  made  an  effort  to 
establish  a  college  in  1774,  and  the  construction  of  an 
academy  building  was  authorized  in  1775  on  a  tract  of 
land  donated  by  Peter  Johnston,  a  native  of  Edinburgh 
and  an  early  settler  of  Prince  Edward  County. 

Hampden-Sydney  CoUege  was  formally  opened 
on  January  1,  1776  after  some  110  men  had  entered 
for  both  preparatory  and  college  work.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith  was  made  rector,  or  President.  In 
1779,  Smith  was  called  to  join  the  Princeton  faculty, 
and  his  brother,  John  Blair  Smith,  succeeded  him  at 
the  new  college. 

Following  his  general  research  on  the  College's 
origins  and  prior  to  beginning  work  on  each  porcelain 
figure  Wright  did  extensive  study  on  the  clothing  of 
the  period  and  on  the  distinctive  features  of  each  man. 
"The  molding  of  the  figures  actually  involves  little 
more  than  a  simple  shaping  of  a  generalized  sort  of 
human  form,"  Wright  modestly  claimed.  "The  tedious, 
detailed  work  of  shaping  the  clothing  and  painting  the 
figures  is  the  most  difficult  st^e.  It's  also  the  most 
rewarding  stage,  since  it  is  here  that  a  figure  begins  to 
acquire  a  real  identity,"  he  continued. 

Wright  began  creating  figures  in  porcelain  at  age 
14.  Since  then  he  has  completed  25  to  30  Confederate 
generals,  one  Revolutionary  War  general,  and  two 
professional  football  players.  They  have  been  exhibited 
in  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Though  Wright's 
professional  goals  are  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement, 
he  admits  the  possibility  that  he  will  continue  to 
construct  porcelain  figures  ...  "At  least  as  a  hobby." 
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Class  Notes 


1914 

Dr.  ERNEST         TRICE" 

THOMPSON,  professor  emeritus  of 
church  history  and  church  polity  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  is  a 
commissioner  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.  General  Assembly  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

1915 

JOHN  EDWARDS  BRYAN 
received  a  Doctor  of  Letters  degree  at 
Faith  College  and  Henry  W.  Grant 
Theological  Seminary  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama  on  April  28,  1976.  He  was 
honored  recently  by  the  City  Council 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  which 
joined  his  name  with  that  of  a  former 
mayor  in  naming  the  new  Municipal 
Airport,  the  Seibels-Bryan  Airport. 

1922 

The  dedication  of  the  HUGH  C. 
BRENAMAN  Field  House  at  St. 
Christopher's  School  was  held  June  7, 
1976.  During  Mr.  Brenaman's 
forty-seven  year  tenure  at  St. 
Christopher's  School,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  the  Business 
Manager,  and  the  Athletic  Director. 
Joining  the  faculty  in  1923,  he 
remained  until  his  retirement  in 
December,  1970. 

1925 

Dr.      HAROLD      J.     DUDLEY 

represented  Hampden-Sydney  at  the 
inauguration  of  William  Randall 
Lobbey  as  president  of  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Wake 
Forest  University  on  March  11,  1976. 
WILLIAM  C.  BARGER  has  been 
recently  published  in  the  "Proceedings 
of  the  6th  World  Congress  of  the 
World  Federation  of  the  Deaf."  His 
manuscript  was  entitled  "Means  for 
the  Ascertainment  of  Deafness  in 
Young  Children."  Dr.  Barger  spent 
part  of  May  with  his  former 
Hampden-Sydney  roommate 
WILLIAM  W.  BARNWELL  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

1926 

The  Reverend  CHARLES  W. 
KERNAN  has  retired,  but  con'  .  les  to 
serve  the  Hat  Creek  and  Diamond  Hill 
Presbyterian  chvurches  near  Brookneal, 
Virginia. 


JOHN  F.  MORTON  represented 
Hampden-Sydney  College  at  the 
inauguration  of  Aubrey  Keith  Lucas  as 
President  of  the  University  of 
Southern  Mississippi  at  Hattiesburg  on 
March  19,  1976. 

The  class  of  1926  held  their 
50th  reunion  at  the  College  on  May  8, 
1976.  Attending  were:  E.  DORSEY 
BOOKER,  H.  HAWES  COLEMAN, 
EDWARD  L.  BREEDEN,  JR.,  JOHN 
D.  FRY,  FLEMING  R.  HURT,  JR., 
CHARLES  G.  JOHNSON,  GEORGE 
W.  JONES,  JOHN  C.  LEPS,  JR., 
JOHN  F.  MORTON,  R.  WINSTON 
MORTON,  JAMES  B.  ORGAN,  and 
OLIVER  J.  SANDS,  JR. 

1928 

JOSEPH  S.  CALDWELL  of 
Powhatan  has  been  installed  as 
president  of  the  Goochland-Powhatan 
Retired  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Third  Annual  Bain  Lecture 
was  held  on  June  4  at  the  Lynchburg 
Presbyterian  Home.  The  Annual  Bain 
Lectures  have  been  endowed  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  BERNARD  E.  BAIN  with  the 
royalties  from  his  book  "My  One 
Hundred  Children." 

1932 

WILLIAM       B.       MCILWAINE 

represented  Hampden-Sydney  at  the 
inauguration  of  Samuel  Alston  Banks 
as  president  of  Dickinson  College  on 
September  20,  1975. 

1934 

The  Reverend  P.  G.  COSBY,  III, 

presently  Executive  Director  of  the 
Lynchburg  Covenant  Fellowship  and 
supply  minister  at  Massies  Mill  and 
Harmony  churches,  was  honorably 
retired  by  Blue  Ridge  Presbytery, 
effective  May  31,  1976. 

WILLIAM  F.  SPOTSWOOD,  JR. 
has  purchased  a  40  ft.  yacht  and  is 
now  enjoying  cruising  on  the 
Rappahannock  River  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

1935 

BERNARD      EARL     DOTSON 

represented  Hampden-Sydney  College 
at  the  Inauguration  of  Alvin  Page 
Perkinson,  Jr.  as  President  of  St. 
Andrews  Presbyterian  College  on  April 
23,  1976. 


1936 

W.  IVAN  HOY  was  awarded 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa's  Distinguished 
Service  Key,  which  is  the  highest 
award  that  can  be  given  by  the 
national  leadership  honor  society.  Dr. 
Hoy  addressed  the  Synod  of  Florida 
on  the  "Contributions  of  Presbyterians 
to  America"  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Jacksonville  in  June.  He  also  presented 
papers  at  the  International  Association 
for  History  of  Religions  at  Lancaster, 
England  and  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Study  of  Sociology  of  Religion  at 
Lloret  de  Mar,  Spain. 

1938 

FRED         W.         BECK,        JR. 

represented  Hampden-Sydney  at  the 
inauguration  of  Clarence  Maze,  Jr.  as 
president  of  Richard  Bland  College  on 
May  1,  1976. 

1942 

BENJAMIN  J.  WILLIS,  JR.  has 

been  elected  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College  board  of  trustees. 

HARRY  R.  BOUTON,  JR.  has 
been  included  in  Who's  Who  in 
America. 

1948 

MARVIN    C.    BOWLING,    JR., 

has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Lawyers  Title  Insurance 
Corp. 


Bowling 
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The  University  of  Edinburgh 
Library  recently  announced  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  SHELTON  H. 
SHORT,  ni  as  Consultation  Reader 
for  their  Spring  Academic  Term.  His 
work  includes  study  on  the  Scottish 
Ancestral  background  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  will  be  conducted  also  at 
Saint  Andrews,  the  National  Library 
of  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  Record 
Office  in  Midlothian,  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Duval,  President  of  the 
Virginia  Thanksgiving  Festival,  Inc., 
announced  that  Dr.  Short  has  been 
elected  a  vice  president  of  this 
Berkeley  Board  at  a  recent  meeting 
held  in  Richmond. 

1949 

The  Reverend  EVERETT 
HELMUTH,  JR.  has  assumed 
pastorates  at  the  Providence  and 
Memorial  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Nathalie,  Virginia. 

1950 

The  Reverend  V.  NEIL 
WYRICK  has  completed  direction  of 
his  first  Christian  film,  "A  Man  Called 
Jonah,"  for  Ecclesia  films.  Neil  is 
co-star  in  the  production. 

1951 

WALTON  L.  HUFF  of  Houston 
has  been  named  commerce  manager  in 
Exxon  USA's  Supply  Department. 


Huff 

C.  LEAR  PONTON  recently  sold 
the  residential  brokerage  division  of 
his  firm,  Ponton  Realty  in  Newport 
News,  Virginia  to  Harrison  and  Lear, 
Realtors  also  in  Newport  News. 
Ponton  intends  to  devote  his 
professional  interest  to  the 
construction  of  residential  homes,  land 
development,  and  management  of  his 
own  commercial  properties. 

The  Reverend  A.  HEATH 
LIGHT,    Rector    of    Christ    and    St. 


Luke's  Church,  Norfolk  was  a  panel 
member  of  a  Forum  held  in  Norfolk 
on  April  26,  1976  sponsored  by  the 
Auxiliary  to  Medical  Center  Hospitals. 
The  forum  was  entitled  "Humanness 
in  Medicine  —  The  Right  to  Die  Issue." 
WALTER  VANCE  HALL  is 
completing  his  second  18-month  tour 
as  American  Consul  in  Suva,  Fiji.  He  is 
expecting  to  be  back  in  this  country, 
on  home  leave  at  the  end  of 
September.  awaiting  his  next 
assignment.  He         writes, 

"Hampden-Sydney  is  very  good  with 
keeping  me  up  to  the  minute  with  its 
publications.  The  March  '76  issue  of 
The  Record  ...  more  than  any  others 
recently,  brought  on  a  wave  of 
nostalgia." 

1952 

DAVID  N.  MARTIN,  president 
of  the  Martin  Agency,  Inc.,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  has  been  listed  in 
the  1976-77  edition  of  Who's  Who  in 
America.  Martin  has  worked  in  the 
advertising  field  since  1952  and  has 
held  leadership  positions  in  a  large 
number  of  civic  and  political 
organizations  on  both  the  local  and 
state  level. 


A.    EMERSON    JOHNSON,    IH 

has    been    selected    for    inclusion    in 
Who's  Who  in  America. 

1953 

WILLIAM  M.  PASSANO,  JR. 
represented  Hampden-Sydney  College 
at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Norman  Dale  Fintel  at  Roanoke 
College  on  April  23,  1976. 

1955 

W.  SYDNOR  SETTLE  was 
recently  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  International  Silver  Co. 


JAMES  C.  ROBERTS,  a  partner 
in  the  Richmond  Law  firm  of  Mays, 
Valentine,  Davenport  &  Moore  is 
president-elect  of  the  Richmond  Bar 
Association. 

1957 

JESSE  E.  KENT,  JR.,  has  been 
named  vice  president — marketing  for 
Atlas  Van  Lines,  Inc. 


Kent 


WILLIAM  V.  TYNES,  Assistant 
Professor,  Department  of  Urology, 
Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School,  was 
Moderator  of  a  Forum  held  in  Norfolk 
on  April  26,  1976  and  sponsored  by 
the  Auxiliary  to  Medical  Center 
Hospitals.  The  forum  was  entitled 
"Humanness  in  Medicine  —  The  Right 
to  Die  Issue." 

1959 

Dr.  J.  ROBERT 

HIPPENSTEELE,  associate  professor 
of  biology  at  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  has  launched  a  two-summer 
research  project  seeking  to  identify  the 
microscopic  blood  vessels  responsible 
for  tissue- .'avel  redistribution  of  blood 
flow  within  skeletal  muscle.  The 
project  was  funded  by  a  grant  of 
nearly  $12,000  from  Research 
Corporation  of  New  York. 

EDMUND  L.  BENSON,  HI  of 
Richmond,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents. 

1962 

JAMES  W.  BURGESS,  a  South 
Boston  insurance  agent,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  1976  Halifax  United 
Way  fall  campaign. 
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1963 

JAMES  L.  PATTON,  C.P.A.,  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
faculty  since  1972,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  accounting 
department  and  director  of  the  new 
master's  degree  program  in  accounting 
at  Loyola  College  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

G.  ANDERTON  BURKE  is 
vice-president  of  a  real  estate 
development  company  in  Montreal 
currently  in  the  development  stages  of 
a  163-unit  apartment  building  to  be 
known  as  "Pyramid  76".  The  building 
is  being  supported  by  the  housing 
ministry  of  the  Canadian  government 
as  an  important  improvement  in 
apartment  style,  living  and  design. 

G.  PHILIP  HILLEN  is  associated 
with  The  Springer  Clinic  for  the 
practice  of  Ophthalmology  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

W.  HAMILTON  BRYSON  has 
been  promoted  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Law  at  the  University  of  Richmond. 

1964 

CLIFFORD  L.  THOMAS  has 
been  named  manager  of  systems 
development  and  programming  in  the 
information  systems  section  of  the 
contract  department  at  the  Navel 
Nuclear  Fuel  Division  of  Babcock  & 
Wilcox. 

GEORGE  E.  MILEY  and  his 
wife  Hanna  work  with  a  group  of  142 
persons  of  25  nationalities  aboard  the 
ship  MV  Logos.  The  MV  Logos  sails 
to  ports  in  East  Africa  and  Asia  selling 
educational  books,  distributing  free 
Christian   literature,   and  evangelizing. 

GEORGE  P.  TARRY,  JR.  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  Vice 
President— Assistant  Secretary  of 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company's 
operations  in  Burlington  and 
Alamance  County,  North  Carolina. 


Tarry 


R.   DEVEREUX  JARRATT  has 

been  named  as  a  vice  president  of  the 
Dominion  Bankshares  Corporation. 
Jarratt  is  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Dominion  Cash  Management  Unit,  one 
of  the  five  subdivisions  of  the 
Financial  Group  of  DBC.  The  unit  is 
responsible  for  the  effective 
management  of  cash  in  the  holding 
company  and  for  its  affiliates. 

1965 

JAMES  B.  GARRETT,  who  is 
now  an  associate  professor  of 
Psychology  at  Western  Illinois 
University,  was  invited  to  give  a 
colloquium  on  his  work  in  hypnotic 
anesthesia  at  the  Medical  School  of 
Leeds  University,  Leeds,  England  last 
summer. 

THOMAS  F.  CONNELLY,  JR. 
passed  his  doctoral  qualifying  exams 
for  the  Ed.D.  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  February. 

1966 

GERALD  D.  ROBERTSON  has 
opened  a  law  office  in  the  First  and 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building  in 
Newport  News. 

JAMES  F.  LIPSCOMB,  JR.  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Richmond  stock  brokerage  firm 
of  Davenport  &  Co. 

WILLIAM  D.  HOPKINS  has 
been  named  cost  reduction  manager  at 
the  Archer  Creek  Plant  of  Lynchburg 
Foundry  Company. 

1967 

WARREN     C.    REDFERN    has 

announced  the  formation  of  Warren  C. 
Redfern  Realtors  in  Richmond. 

GERALD  A.  CLAYBROOK  has 
been  recently  transferred  to  Uniroyal's 
Industrial  Products  and  Textile 
Division  Plant  at  Red  Oak,  Iowa.  His 
new  assignment  in  Red  Oak  will  be 
plant  manager. 

1968 

Essex  County  Commonwealth's 
Attorney,  PAUL  S.  TRIBLE,  JR.  won 
the  1st  District  Republican 
congressional  nomination. 

DENIS  F.  SODEN  and  PHILIP 
DeB.  ROME  have  become  partners  in 
the  Richmond-Chesterfield,  Virginia 
law  firm  of  Williams,  Mullen  and 
Christian. 

ROBERT  P.  ROPER,  JR.  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  field 
communications  for  Philip  Morris 
U.S.A. 


Roper 


1969 


BURKE  H.  CRAVER,  JR.  was 
promoted  to  Staff  Auditor  for  United 
Virginia  Bankshares  Inc. 

G.  FRANKLIN  FLIPPIN  is  now 
in  the  general  practice  of  law  in 
Roanoke  under  the  firm  name  of 
Wetherington  &  Flippin. 

WARREN  FULTON  and  his 
wife  Carol  are  now  operating  a  Berlitz 
School  of  Languages  in  Krefeld,  West 
Germany. 

DAVID  S.  HAY  has  recently 
been  named  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  City  Attorney  for  the  City  of 
Virginia  Beach. 

RAYMOND  G.  DODSON 
represented  Hampden-Sydney  at  the 
inauguration  of  Robert  L.  Bliss  as 
president  of  Morris  Harvey  College  on 
April  24,  1976. 

JOHN  TUCKER  PERCY,  JR. 
has  been  promoted  to  Assistant  Vice 
President  of  Fidelity  National  Bank  in 
Lynchburg. 

1970 

Dr.  IL  NAM  JUNG,  special 
student  at  Hampden-Sydney  in 
1970-71,  writes  that  he  and  his  family 
have  returned  to  their  native  Korea 
where  he  is  employed  by  Korea 
Institute  of  Science  and  Technology. 
After  leaving  H-SC,  Jung  obtained  his 
Ph.D.  in  Chemistry  at  North  Texas 
State  University,  followed  by 
postdoctoral  research  at  UCLA.  He 
came  to  H-SC  from  Taejon 
Presbyterian  College  in  Korea. 

Dr.  ROBERT  E.  RUDE  has 
completed  his  internship  and  assistant 
residency  in  internal  medicine  and  is 
now  the  chief  medical  resident  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Southwestern 
Medical  School  -  Parkland  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Dallas,  Texas.  He  has 
decided  to  sub-specialize  in  cardiology, 
and  will  begin  a  clinical  and  research 
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fellowship  in  cardiology  at  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Harvard 
Medical  School  next  year. 


1971 

WILLIAM  W.  FLOWERS  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  vice 
president  in  funds  management  for 
United  Virginia  Bankshares, 
Richmond. 

1st  Lieutenant  GORDON  C. 
NASH  and  1st  Lieutenant  DAVID 
RAMSEY  of  the  U.S.  Marines  were 
participating  officers  in  "Operation 
Fluid  Drive"  which  supported  the 
evacuation  of  American  citizens  from 
Beirut,  Lebanon  in  June. 

SCOTT  RIVES,  concert 
guitarist,  received  a  degree  in  June  from 
Hartt  College  of  Music,  University  of 
Hartford,  where  he  studied  with  Richard 
Provost. 

KENNETH  D.  SHICK  received 
the  Doctor  of  Ministry  degree  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Virginia  on  May  16,  1976.  He  has 
become  associate  pastor  of  the  Winter 
Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 

JOHN  ROGER  MONROE  of 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  received  the 
Doctor  of  Ministry  degree  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  on  May  16, 
1976. 

PHILIP  M.  GRABILL,  JR.  and 
DALE  W.  PITTMAN  received  their 
J.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Richmond  School  of  Law  May  9, 
1976. 

HARVARD  R.  BIRDSONG,  H 
was  promoted  to  assistant  vice 
president  of  United  Virginia 
Bank/Seaboard  National  in  Norfolk. 

ROBERT  WALTER 

SMITHWICK,  HI  was  awarded  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Chemistry  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Emory  University  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  quarter  1976. 

GREGORY  D.  FOREMAN  is 
now  associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Thompson,  Savage,  Smithers,  Press 
and  Marshall  in  Richmond. 


1972 

MARK  M.  GAMBILL  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  Wheat,  First 
Securities,  Inc.  in  Richmond. 

EUGENE  W.  HICKOK,  JR.  is 
currently  working  toward  his  master's 
degree  in  public  administration  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

MARTIN  R.  WILLIS  has  been 
hired  as  an  assistant  in  the  newly 
created  office  of  the  public  defender 
in  Roanoke. 


DOUGLAS  F.  PERRY  has  been 
awarded  a  Master  of  Science  in  Library 
Science  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

LARRY  F.  SMITH  was  awarded 
the  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  on  May 
16,  1976  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  has  accepted  a  position  as  resident 
physician  in  Internal  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  Hospital  in 
Charlottesville. 

JAMES  R.  ENNIS  recently 
announced  the  formation  of  a  law  firm 
in  Richmond,  Virginia  under  the  firm 
name  of   Grubbs  Ennis,  and  Chalkley. 

1973 

LEWIS       T.      STONEBURNER 

received  his  J.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Richmond  School  of 
Law  May  9,  1976. 

PAUL  ALLEN  LINDSEY 
received  a  Master  of  Business 
Administration  degree  from  Rutgers 
University  in  May,  1976. 

JAMES  LARRY  WILLIAMSON 
is  now  associated  with  Wilson  & 
Boswell  for  the  general  practice  of  law. 
The  firm  is  located  in  Crewe,  Virginia. 

CLAUDE  F.  THOMASON,  JR. 
received  his  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  biochemistry  in  May  from  North 
Carolina  State  University.  He  has 
accepted  a  position  with  Baxter 
Laboratories  as  a  production  chemist 
in  Marion,  N.C. 

MELVIN  LEE  CASTLE  was 
recently  awarded  the  Outstanding 
Graduate  Student  in  Psychology 
Faculty  Award  by  the  Department  of 
Psychology  at  Towson  State  College. 
Castle  is  school  psychologist  for  the 
Frederick  County  (Maryland)  School 
System. 

1st  Lieutenant  HUGH 
FITZPATRICK  and  1st  Lieutenant 
JACK  SPENCE  of  the  U.S.  Marines 
were  participating  officers  in 
"Operation  Fluid  Drive"  which 
supported  the  evacuation  of  American 
Citizens  from  Beirut,  Lebanon  in  June. 

1974 

RANDY  FOWLER  has  recently 
assumed  the  position  of  administrative 
resident  at  the  Crippled  Children's 
Hospital  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

JOHN  D.  MACKORELL  is  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Architecture 
at  Georgia  Tech  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

RICHARD  MERRILL  JACOBS 
received  the  M.B.A.  degree  from 
Rutgers  University  in  May,  1976. 

1975 

JOHN        THOMAS       HARDIN 

joined     the    staff    of    the    Southside 


Sentinel  in  Urbanna  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter  and  production 
assistant.  Hardin  will  mainly  cover 
county  government  and  sports  for  the 
Sentinel. 

1976 

WILLIAM  M.  KLEIN  is  spending 
a  year  in  Scotland,  working  with  the 
lona  Community.  He  will  be  doing 
social  work  in  Glasgow  for  half  of  the 
year  and  maintainence  work  on  the 
island  of  lona  for  the  other  half. 

J.  MARK  BURRIS  is  presently 
working  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
American  literature  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

A.  CARTER  (CHIP)  MAGEE 
has  recently  entered  the  University  of 
Richmond  School  of  Law  in 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


MARRIAGES 

1964 

Sally  Moore  Watters  and 
FONTAINE  BROUN  LAWSON  were 
married  February  28,  1976  in  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church  in  Atlanta. 


1966 

Marianna  G.  Williams  and 
HERMAN  FREDERICK  GALLASCH, 
JR.  were  married  on  Saturday,  April 
10,  1976  at  Epiphany  Lutheran 
Church. 


1969 

Deana  Epperly  Brewer  and 
GARY  WAYNE  STONER  were 
married  February  28,  1976  in  the 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church. 

Sue  Frances  Goodson  and 
DAVID  SANFORD  HAY  were 
married  on  May  22,  1976  in  Johns 
Memorial  Episcopal  Church,  Farmville. 

1971 

The  marriage  of  Patricia  Ann 
Fritze  of  Farmington,  Connecticut  to 
JAMES  B.  HOLLINGSWORTH  took 
place  on  August  16,  1975. 

1973 

The  marriage  of  Kate  Pretlow 
Darden  Kabler  to  B.  CHRISTOPHER 
MORING,  III  took  place  on  June  26, 
1976  in  Norfolk.  Groomsmen  included 
Messrs.    D.    DELBERT   HORTON,   H. 
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PHILLIP  JOHNSON,  RICHARD  M. 
KATELLA,  ALLAN  R.  SIVELL  and 
WILLIAM  C.  GAY,  all  recent 
graduates  of  Hampden-Sydney.  C. 
FRANCIS  ARCHER  provided  music 
for  the  ceremony. 

CLAUDE  F.  THOMASON,  JR. 
and  Rebecca  Lee  Metcalfe  were 
married  on  July  13,  1974  in  the 
Freemason  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Norfolk. 

1974 

Claudia  Parsons  Holcomb  of 
Houston,  Texas  and  ROBERT 
JACKSON  ALWOOD  were  married  on 
May  22,  1976  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Houston.  The  couple  will  be 
living  in  San  Antonio  for  the  summer 
where  Jack  will  work  as  a  Chaplain. 


BIRTHS 

1963 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  PHILIP  HILLEN 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Carter 
George,  born  on  March  30,  1976. 


1965 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  GERALD  ALLAN 
"RUSTY"  BUTLER  announce  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Gretchen 
Elizabeth,  born  June  2,  1976. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  THOMAS  F. 
CONNELLY,  JR.  announce  the  birth 
of  their  third  child,  Allison,  born  in 
February,  1976. 


1968 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DONALD  E.  LEE, 
JR.  announce  the  birth  oi  a  daughter, 
Sydney  Barrett,  born  March  20,  1975. 


1971 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  GREGORY  D. 
FOREMAN  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Brian  Scott,  born  January  20, 
1976. 


1972 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  TOMMY  L. 
MOORE  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Ashley  Michelle,  on  April 
20,  1976. 


NECROLOGY 


JOHN  WILLIAM  EGGLESTON,  1906 

May  18,  1976 
He  was  retired  chief  justice  of 
the  Virginia  Supreme  Court.  Justice 
Eggleston  served  on  the  state's  highest 
court  for  35  years  and  was  a  frequent 
critic  of  federal  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  states.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  a  daughter. 


PEYTON  LEE  PALMORE,  SR.,  1917 

March  8,  1976 
Mr.  Palmore  and  his  wife,  served 
with  the  world  division  of  the  Board 
of  Global  Ministries  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  as  evangelists  and 
teachers  in  Japan's  Hiroshima  district 
from  1922-1937.  They  returned  to 
Japan  in  1948  where  he  was  a  preacher 
and  organized  churches  and  served  as  a 
professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the 
Kober  Kwansei  Gakuin  Theological 
Seminary.  He  retired  in  1964.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  three 
daughters. 


HENRY  GUTHRIE  ALLEN,  1918 

April  12,  1976 
He  was  minister  of  Cook's  Creek 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Harrisonburg 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1958. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  a 
daughter  and  three  grandchildren. 


CHARLES  H.  ROBERTSON,  1931 

March  22,  1976 
He  was  a  retired  vice  president 
of  the  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  past  vice  president  of 
the  Hampden-Sydney  Alumni 
Association.  Mr.  Robertson  was  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Richmond 
section  of  the  Virginia  Manufacturers 
Association  and  a  vice  president  of  the 
James  River  Basin  Association.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Florence  Richardson,  a  concert 
pianist,  two  daughters,  two  sons,  and 
two  grandchildren. 


GEORGE  WALKER  BRANHAM,  1932 

September  22,  1974 
He  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
retired  in  January  1973  after  32  years 
employment  with  the  duPont 
Company,  Martinsville.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Forest  Hill 
Presbyterian  Chiurch,  served  as 
secretary  for  30  years  of  the  Patrick 
Henry  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias,  was 
grand  chancellor  of  Grand  Domain  of 
Virginia,  and  served  as  a  board 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Hines  Memorial  Home  in  Bedford, 
Virginia  for  17  years.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  six 
grandchildren. 


OSCAR  PURNELL  BAIRD,  1934 

April  28,  1976 


BUFORD  A.  TYNES,  1955 
December  15,  1975 
He  was  killed  in  a  hunting 
accident  in  New  York.  Mr.  Tynes  was 
elected  treasurer  of  Philip  Morris  in 
1975.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a 
daughter.  He  was  the  son  of  G.  W. 
Finley  Tynes  (class  of  1925). 


W.  MEADE  BROADDUS,  1958 

February  13,  1976 
He   is  survived   by  his  wife  and 
one  son. 
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Fall  Sports  '76 


• 


Nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  Hampden-Sydney  in  the  fall 
and  nothing  is  more  closely 
identified  with  a  Hampden- 
Sydney  autumn  than 
football— Death  Valley  style. 
Blankets  on  the  Hill,  tailgating, 
crisp  afternoons,  and  that  special 
girl  from  Sweetbriar.  Remember 
it  all? 


The  football  schedule  for 
this  fall  features  six  home  games, 
including  contests  with 
Washington  &  Lee,  Davidson, 
and  arch-rival  Randolph-Macon. 
Parents  and  Friends  Weekend  on 
September  24th  and  25th  and 
Homecoming  on  October  30th 
highlight  the  season. 

Coming  off  of  a  fine  7-2 
season  that  included  a  23-19  win 
over  Macon,  and  a  14-0  drubbing 
of  Davidson,  Head  Coach 
Stokeley  Fulton  welcomed 
forty-six  returning  lettermen 
back  to  the  Hill  on  August  28th. 
Included  among  these  returning 
lettermen  were  ten  offensive 
starters  and  seven  defensive 
frontliners.  Twenty-two  of  the 
forty-six  lettermen  are  seniors 
from  whom  Fulton  expects  a 
great  deal  of  leadership.  So,  color 
the  1976  edition  of 
Hampden-Sydney 's  Tigers  tough, 
experienced  and  exciting! 


FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 


SOCCER  SCHEDULE 


September 

4 

Liberty  Baptist 

Danville 

Wednesday, 

September    8 

Old  Dominion 

Away 

■7:00P.M 

September  n 

Guilford 

Away 

Saturday, 

September  1 1 

V.M.I. 

Home 

-2:00P.M 

September  18 

Sewanee 

Home 

Wednesday, 

September  15 

Radford 

Home 

■3:30P.M 

September 

25 

Madison 

Home  (P.  &  F.) 

Friday, 

Septemberl  7 

Eastern  Mennonite 

Home 

-3:30P.M 

October 

2 

Bridgewater 

Away 

Wednesday, 

September22 

Lynchburg 

Away 

•3:00  P. M 

October 

9 

Maryville 

Away 

Sunday, 

September26 

University  of  Virginia 

Away 

-2:00P.M 

October 

16 

Washington  &  Lee 

Home 

Wednesday, 

September29 

Virginia  Wesleyan 

Home 

-3:30P.M 

October 

23 

Davidson 

Home 

Wednesday, 

October        6 

North  Carolina  Wesleyan 

Home 

■3:30P.M 

October 

30 

Emory  &  Henry 

Homecoming 

Friday, 

October        8 

University  of  Richmond 

Away 

■3:00P.M 

November 

6 

Towson 

Away 

Wednesday, 

,  October      20 

Liberty  Baptist 

Away 

-3:00P.M 

November 

13 

Randolph-Macon 

Home 

Saturday, 

October      23 

George  Mason 

Away 

-2:00P.M 

Wednesday, 

,  October      27 

Roanoke 

Away 

-3:00P.M 

Tuesday, 

November    2 

Washington  &  Lee 

Home 

■2:30P.M 

Tuesday, 

November    9 

Randolph-Macon 

Home 

-2:30P.M 
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Please  send  me  upon  publication 


copies  of  The  History  of 


Hampden-Sydney  College,  Volume  I,  @  $20.00  per  copy. 

(Durham  County,  N.C.,  residents  please  add  4%  sales  tax.  North  Carolina 
residents  outside  Durham  County  please  add  3%  sales  tax.) 


Payment  enclosed 

Please  bill  me,  and  add  $1 .00  to  cover  postage  and  handling  costs. 


Signed 


Address 
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HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  COLLEGE 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY,  VIRGINIA  23943 

September,  1976 
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Return  Postage  Guaranteed 


TO  HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  PARENTS:  Your  son's 
magazine  is  sent  to  his  home  address  while  he  is  in 
College.  We  hope  that  you  enjoy  reading  the 
material  in  this  publication.  But  if  he  is  not  in 
College  and  is  not  living  at  home,  please  send  his 
permanent  address  to  THE  RECORD, 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia  23943. 


